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Our Message 


} | ‘HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its pages 
the message of the soul. The message is, man is more than an 
animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though his divinity 
be maskea by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no acci- 

dent of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a POWER, the creator and 
destroyer of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. There he 
will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an everlasting power for 
good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in this busy 
world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. Yet we believe 
it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mantal gymnastics, sci- 
ence will outgrow materialism, and religion will become unsectarian. In 
the future man will act justly and will love his brother as himself, not 
because he longs for reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but 
because he will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his 
fellow are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 


In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each other 
in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at the cost of 
suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seeking an ideal, they 
chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it vanishes 


Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare and of 
earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the laughter of 
the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. Man 
embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even while held 
down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. 
Then is heard the message of the soul. This message is of strength. of 
love, of peace. This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH 
to free the mind from ignorance, prejudice. and deceit; the COURAGK 
to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to bear each other’s bur- 
dens; the PEACE that comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART, 
and the CONSCIOUSNESS of an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE Worp pass on this message. 


THE WORD. 
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ATMOSPHERES. 


tation there is an atmosphere. From a grain of sand to 

the earth, from a lichen to a giant oak, from animalculae 

to man, every physical body comes into existence within 
its particular atmosphere, maintains its structure within and is 
finally dissolved into its atmosphere. 

The word is derived from the Greek, atmos, meaning vapor, 
and sphaira, sphere. It is the term used to designate the air 
that surrounds the earth and secondarily the surrounding ele- 
ment or influence, social or moral, for which environment is 
another term. These meanings are included in the word as here 
used, but in addition it has here a deeper significance and a wider 
range of application. In addition to its limited physical import, 
atmosphere should be known to have a greater physical influence 
and use, and it should be understood that there is also a psychic 
atmosphere, a mental atmosphere and a spiritual atmosphere. 

The germs of all living things are held in suspension in the 
atmosphere before they come into existence in the water or on 
the earth. The life necessary to all physical things comes from 
and circulates through the air. The atmosphere gives life to 
the forms of the earth and the earth itself. The atmosphere 
gives life to the seas, lakes, rivers and rills. From the atmos- 
phere comes the life which supports the forests, vegetation, and 


3 EFORE, during and after every concrete physical manifes- 
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animals, and men derive their life from the atmosphere. The 
atmosphere conveys and transmits light and sound, heat and 
cold, and the perfumes of the earth. Within it the winds blow, the 
rains fall, clouds are formed, lightning flashes, storms are pre- 
cipitated, colors appear, and within it all the phenomena of 
nature take place. Within the atmosphere there is life and 
death. 

Every object has its being within its atmosphere. Within 
its atmosphere the phenomena characteristic of each object take 
place. Disconnect or shut off the object from its atmosphere 
and its life will leave it, its form will disintegrate, its particles 
will separate and its existence will cease. If the atmosphere of 
the earth could be shut off from the earth, the trees and plants 
would die and could not produce food, water would be unfit to 
drink, animals and men would be unable to breathe and they 
would die. 

As there is an atmosphere of the earth, in which the earth 
breathes and lives, maintains its form and has its being, so is 
there the atmosphere into which, as an infant, man is born, and in 
which he grows and maintains his being. His atmosphere is 
the first thing man takes and it is the last thing that, as a physical 
being, he gives up. The atmosphere of man is not an indefinite 
and uncertain quantity, it has definite outline and qualities. It 
may be perceptible to the senses and is known to the mind. The 
atmosphere of man is not necessarily like a chaotic mass of fog 
or vapor. ‘The atmospheres of the beings which go to make 
man, have their particular bounds and are related to each other 
by definite bonds, by particular design and according to law. 

Physical man in his atmosphere is like a foetus enveloped in 
its amnion and chorion in process of development within its lar- 
ger atmosphere, the womb. About three quarters of the nour- 
ishment by which his body is maintained is taken through his 
breath. His breath is not merely a quantity of gas which flows 
into his lungs. The breath is a definite channel by means of 
which the physical body is nourished from its physical and 
psychic atmospheres, as a foetus is nourished from the blood 
stream through the womb and placenta by means of its umbilical 
cord. 

The physical atmosphere of man is composed of infinitesimal 
and invisible physical particles which are taken into and thrown 
off from the physical body by means of the breath and through 
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the pores of the skin. The physical particles taken in through 
the breath enter into combination with those of the body and 
maintain its structure. These physical particles are kept in 
circulation by the breath. They surround the physical man 
and so make up his physical atmosphere. A physical atmosphere 
is susceptible to odors and incense and produces an odor, which is 
of the nature and quality of the physical body. 

If one could see the physical atmosphere of a man it would 
appear as innumerable particles in a room made visible by a ray 
of sunlight. These would be seen to be cireling or whirling 
about the body, all being kept in movement by his breath. They 
would be seen to rush out, circle about and return into his body, 
following it wherever it goes and affecting the particles of other 
physical atmospheres with whom it comes into contact, 
according to its strength and the susceptibility of the physical 
atmosphere which it contacts. It is by the contact or merging 
of physical atmospheres that contagious diseases are spread and 
physical infections imparted. But one’s physical body may be 
made almost immune from physical contagion by keeping it c.ean 
within and without, by refusing to harbor fear, and by confidence 
in one’s health and power of resistance. 

The psychic atmosphere of man permeates and surrounds 
his physical atmosphere. The psychic atmosphere is stronger 
and more powerful in its influence and effects than the physical. 
The psychie man is not yet formed, but is represented in form 
by the astral form body of the physical man. With the astral 
form body as the center, the psychic atmosphere surrounds it 
and the physical for a distance proportionate to its strength. 
Were it to be seen it would appear as transparent vapor or 
water. The physical atmosphere would appear within it as 
particles or sediment in water. The psychic atmosphere of a 
man may be likened to a spherical ocean, with its hot and cold 
currents, its waves and undulatory movements, its whirlpools 
and eddies, its drift and undertow, and the rise and fall of its 
tides. The psychic atmosphere of man is ever beating 
against the physical body with its astral form body, as the 
ocean beats the shore. The psychic atmosphere surges over and 
around the physical body and its body of sensation, the astral 
form body. The emotions, desires and passions act through 
the psychic atmosphere like the rising and falling of the tides, 
or lke the foaming and dashing and wasting of the waters 
avainst the bare sands. or like an undertow or whirlpool trying 
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to draw all objects within its influence, into itself. Like the 
ocean, the psychic atmosphere is restless and never satisfied. 
The psychic atmosphere preys upon itself and affects others. 
As it bears in upon or through or floods the astral form body, 
all manner of emotions or sensations are produced and these act 
particularly on the sense of touch, the inner touch. This impels 
to go outward in action and feels like a rising wave that bears 
one on to its object, or it causes a yearning for some object and 
produces a sensation as of a strong undertow. 

Circulating through the astral form body and surrounding 
the physical, the psychic atmosphere has as one of its features 
that subtle influence spoken of as personal magnetism. It is 
magnetic in its nature and may have a powerful attraction for 
others. The psychic atmosphere of man affects others with 
whom he comes in contact, in proportion to its strength or per- 
sonal magnetism and according to the susceptibility of other 
men, through their psychic atmospheres. This psychic atmos- 
phere of one person stirs up and agitates the psychic atmosphere 
of another person or of many and thence acts on the physical 
body or bodies; and the organs of the body are agitated accord: 
ing to the nature of the desire or emotion or passion which is 
dominant. This may be done by the mere presence of one, 
without the use of words or action of any kind. So that some 
feel impelled to do or say things or give expression to certain 
emotions, which they would not if not influenced by the psychic 
atmosphere or personal magnetism of the one which impels or 
draws them. One who sees that his psychic atmosphere is in- 
fluencing another against what he knows to be best, or if he 
feels that he is unduly influenced, may check the action or change 
the influence by not sanctioning the emotion or desire felt, and 
by changing his thought to a subject of a different nature and by 
holding his thought steadily to that subject. All feeling and 
sensation of whatever kind is produced by means of one’s own 
psychic atmosphere and the psychic atmosphere of others. The 
psychic atmosphere of some persons has the effect of stimulat- 
ing, exciting, and interesting those with whom they come into 
contact. This may be of a pleasurable nature. Others have 
the opposite effect of enervating or deadening those whom they 
meet, or causing them to lose interest in affairs. 

The psychic atmosphere is the medium by which the mind 
acts on the physical body through its astral form body, and it is 
the medium by which all sense impressions and sensations are 
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communicated to the mind. Without the psychic atmosphere, 
the mind of man in its present state of development would be 
unable to be aware of or communicate with and act on his 
physical body or the physical world. 

In the present state of the development of humanity man 
has no definite and well defined mental body during his physical 
life. But there is a definite mental atmosphere which surrounds 
and acts on and through his psychic atmosphere, and thence 
on the physical body through the breath and by means of the 
nerve centers of the physical. The mental atmosphere is like 
a sphere of electricity or electrical energy, as distinguished from 
the magnetic quality of the psychic atmosphere. It is related 
to the psychic atmosphere as electricity is to a magnetic field. 
The psychic atmosphere attracts the mental atmosphere and by 
means of the action of the mental atmosphere on and through 
the psychic atmosphere all psychic and physical phenomena and 
manifestations are produced or brought about. 

The mind moving in its mental atmosphere does not sense, 
and is not subject to sensation of any kind. Only when it acts 
through and in connection with the psychic atmosphere and the 
physical body is it susceptible to and experiences sensation. The 
mind in its mental atmosphere is active by means of thought. 
The mind acting in its mental atmosphere and when engaged in 
abstract thinking is devoid of sensation. 

Only when the thought is immersed in the psychie atmos- 
phere and connected with the senses does the mind experience 
sensation. 

The mental atmosphere is as necessary to human life as the 
air is necessary to the earth and water and the life of plants and 
animals. Without the mental atmosphere the human being might 
still live, but he would be an animal only, a maniac, or an idiot. 
It is because of the mental atmosphere that the physical man 
appears to be and is more than an animal. The psychic atmos- 
phere alone has no conscience nor moral apprehensions. It is 
actuated and dominated by desire, and is not disturbed by any 
notions of morality or right and wrong. When the mental at- 
mosphere contacts and acts in connection with the psychic at- 
mosphere, the moral sense is awakened; the idea of right and 
wrong is considered, and, when the action considered is contrary 
to the awakened moral sense, then conscience whispers, No. If 
the thoughts in the mental atmosphere respond to this No, the 
mental atmosphere subdues, calms and controls the tempestuous 
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psychic atmosphere, and the contemplated immoral act is not 
allowed. But when the desire is stronger than the thought of 
right, the psychic atmosphere shuts out for the time the mental 
atmosphere and the desire is put into action as circumstances 
and conditions will allow. 

The mental atmosphere of a man affects others in a manner 
different from that of his psychic atmosphere. His psychic 
atmosphere affects other’s emotions, and desire is the active 
factor and a sensation is the result; whereas, the mental atmos- 
phere affects others by mental processes. Thoughts are the 
factors by which the mental processes are carried on. The opera- 
tions of the psychic atmosphere are sensational and result in 
sensation. Those of the mental atmosphere are intellectual, and 
result in thought. The action of the mental on the psychic atmos- 
phere is moral, and when the psychic is dominated by the mental 
the result is morality. 

Independently of the physical body and its atmosphere and 
the psychic atmosphere of a man or of others, his mental atmos- 
phere awakens, stimulates and encourages others to think and 
suggests to them subjects of thought, or else has the effect of 
putting a damper upon, oppressing, clouding and snuffing out 
their mental activities. This is not always done with intention. 
One so affecting others may be quite unaware of the effects; 
these effects are produced with or without his intention accord- 
ing to the power of his thoughts and the susceptibility of others’ 
mental atmosphere to them. Those of equally, or nearly equal, 
positive mental atmospheres are likely to antagonize and oppose 
each other if their ideals differ. Such opposition may awaken 
and bring out or develop the power to think, and it may 
strengthen the mental atmosphere of either or both, if it does 
not produce the opposite effect of overpowering and subduing. 

The mental atmosphere is the mediator between the phy- 
sical animal man with his psychic nature, and the individuality 
or the spiritual man. By means of the mental atmosphere and 
the thoughts operating through it, the forceful desire in its turbu- 
lent psychic atmosphere may be controlled and regulated and 
the physical man made a perfect instrument by which the desires 
are intelligently operated, the mind trained and made fully con- 
scious of itself and its work in the world and continuously con- 
scious immortality attained. 

Unlike the psychic and physical men in their psychic and 
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physical atmospheres, the spiritual man in his spiritual atmos- 
phere has permanence. It is due to this definiteness and perma- 
nence of the spiritual atmosphere of spiritual man that the 
mental atmosphere is emanated, the psychic atmosphere put 
forth and the physical being called into existence, each within 
and through the other, and that the physical and psychic and 
mental atmospheres are patterned after though differing some- 
what from the spiritual atmosphere. 

That the mind may contemplate it as a subject of thought, 
the spiritual atmosphere of man may be compared to a colorless 
sphere of shadowless light and the spiritual man to that which 
is conscious of and in the light. By way of relationship and 
proportion, one may consider the mental atmosphere as within 
the lower portion of the spiritual, the psychic within the mental, 
the physical within the psychic atmospheres, and physical man 
as the sediment of all. 

Neither the spiritual nor the mental atmospheres can be 
seen by clairvoyants. The spiritual atmosphere may be, but it 
usually is not apprehended by the mind, nor sensed by a person, 
because the mind is most frequently concerned about things of 
the senses. Even when the spiritual is considered it is spoken 
of in terms of sense, but the spiritual man and the spiritual at- 
mosphere are not of the senses nor of the activities of the mind. 
The spiritual atmosphere is not usually sensed by man because 
the psychic atmosphere is so turbulent and restless that men 
cannot understand the spiritual power nor interpret its presence. 
One may sense his spiritual atmosphere by a feeling or a pres- 
cience that he, the ‘‘I,’’ will continue as a conscious being not- 
withstanding death. The conscious continuity of ‘‘I’’ will feel 
more real than death. On account of the psychic atmosphere, 
the mind misunderstands and misinterprets the feeling of the 
continuity of ‘‘I,’’ and gives value to the personality (that is, 
the sense of I and not the faculty of I am), which has a fervent 
desire to be continued. When the mind contemplates the spiritual 
atmosphere, the spiritual atmosphere is apprehended as peace 
and silent power and invulnerability. The spiritual atmosphere 
gives to the mind a faith, more deep-seated and lasting than any 
impressions which may be produced by evidence of the senses 
or by logic. Owing to the presence of the spiritual atmosphere, 
the incarnate mind has faith in and assurance of its immortality. 

The incarnated portion of the mind does not long contem- 
plate the spiritual man when the spiritual atmosphere makes its 
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presence known, because the spiritual atmosphere is so unat- 
tached to and different from the psychic atmosphere that it pro- 
duces an awe, a calm, a power and a presence, too strange to be 
contemplated by the human mind without dread or trepidation. 
So that when the spiritual atmosphere makes itself known by 
its presence the mind is too fearful to be still and to know it. 

Few people have given thought to the subject of atmosphere 
as applied to man individually. Perhaps the differences and 
relationships existing between physical, psychical, mental and 
spiritual man and their respective atmospheres have not been 
considered. Nevertheless, if the mind concerns itself with the 
subject of atmospheres and investigates intelligently, new fields 
will be opened up and new light will be thrown on the way by 
which influences are brought to bear by aman on others. The 
student will find why he and others have each such contrary and 
many-sided natures, and how each nature of every man gets a 
temporary control of his actions and then give place to the next. 
Without a clear understanding of the atmospheres of man, one 
will not well understand the inside of physical nature and the 
underlying laws governing physical phenomena, nor will he be 
able to find, intelligently, entrance into and act in any of the 
worlds by which he is surrounded. Little is known of the 
subject of atmospheres, but no one is nnfamiliar with the effects 
which a man’s atmospheres produce on him and on others. 

If a person is sitting alone and the name of another is an- 
nounced, the name will at once have its effect. When the other 
enters, a different effect is produced because the physical atmos- 
phere of the visitor affects the physical atmosphere of the one 
who receives him. Lach is inevitably affected by the physical 
atmosphere of the other, which may be pleasant or not, according 
to the sameness or contrariness of the nature of the physical 
particles of which each physical atmosphere is composed. The 
physical body of each will attract or repel the other; or they may 
be so nearly alike in quality that they will neither repel nor at- 
tract but be ‘‘at home’’ in each other’s company. 

Other factors, however, impose themselves. They are the 
psychic atmosphere of each. The physical atmospheres of the 
two may agree with or be opposed to each other. This agree- 
ment or opposition will be strengthened or lessened by the 
manner in which the psychic atmospheres affect each other. 
Aside from the desire which is temporarily active in each of the 
psychic atmospheres and aside from the intention of the visit, 
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there is the underlying nature and magnetic quality of the psy- 
chic atmosphere of each, which will affect the underlying nature 
and psychic atmosphere of the other. So will be stirred up an- 
tagonism, anger, envy, bitterness, hatred, jealousy or any of 
the passions, or a cordial, genial, kindly feeling of warmth, ex- 
hilaration or enthusiasm may be caused. These effects are 
produced by the activity of the principle of desire in the mag- 
netic battery, the astral form body. The astral form body gen- 
erates a magnetic current which issues from all parts through 
the physical body, but particularly from the hands and the torso. 
This current acts as a gentle or vigorous flame which causes the 
psychic atmosphere of one to move in gentle or strong waves 
which enter and attack or blend with the psychic atmosphere of 
the other. If this is agreeable to the other his atmosphere 
accepts, yields and responds to the influence and acts in accord 
with the other; if the nature is opposed to the psychic atmos- 
phere in its kind and quality, the atmospheres will then clash 
and act in a similar manner as when two highly charged cur- 
rents of air meet; a storm is the result. 

At the instant, or after the meeting of the physical and 
psychic atmospheres the mental atmosphere of each asserts 
itself, and according to their relative strength and power one of 
the mental atmospheres will influence and control the physical 
and psychic atmospheres and affect the mental atmosphere of the 
other. If the physical and psychic atmospheres are agreeable 
to each other, and if the mental atmosphere coincides with them, 
good nature prevails and harmony is established between the 
two. But friction, ill-feeling or open warfare will exist accord- 
ing to the disagreements between the physical and psychic and 
mental atmospheres of the two men. 

If the mind of one is well trained and has his psychic nature 
well under control, it will be able to influence the mind and con- 
trol the psychic atmosphere of the other. But if neither mind 
dominates its own psychic atmosphere, the strongest of the two 
psychic atmospheres will influence and dominate the psychic and 
mental atmospheres of the other. 

If business standing and social position and things of the 
physical senses are the things most cared for, then they will most 
influence the other person. If he is impressionable, sympathetic 
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and easily moved by emotions and sensations, he will be most 
affected by the psychic atmosphere of the newcomer. If he 
considers a thing well before acting, if he is given to analytical 
investigations and research, if he weighs man by his mental 
power and not by the thrills which he can produce, nor by phy- 
sical attributes, then he will be more susceptible to and influenced 
by the mental atmosphere of the other. According to the same- 
ness of kind the mental atmosphere of one will meet and agree 
with that of the other and according to its power it will be influ- 
enced or guided by the other. But if one mental atmosphere 
should not be akin to the other, then there will be an opposition 
and a contention, until one of the two will concur with or yield 
to and be directed by the other, unless the two mental atmos- 
pheres which are different in kind should be almost evenly 
matched in quality, or if the psychic atmospheres are strong 
enough to prevent agreement and cause them to remain at odds 
and opposed to each other. 

An ordinary mind is unable to act directly through its men- 
tal atmosphere on the mental atmosphere of another, so it acts 
through or is induced by its psychic atmosphere to act through 
it on the mental atmosphere of the other. The mind reaches 
into the brain and moves the sense body of form, and desire. 
By action of the mind with desire and form, a tongue of invisible 
light is sent out from between the eyebrows and forehead. So 
acting, one mind salutes, challenges or greets, the mind of the 
other through his mental atmosphere; his mind acts in a similar 
manner and establishes a station at his forehead; the two stations 
thus established flash out and receive messages through each 
mental atmosphere. Words may be used to connect or to bring 
the stations into rapport, but according to its power each mental 
atmosphere has its effect on the cther independently of words. 

For the physical atmosphere of one to affect the physical 
atmosphere of another, the physical body must be near by. If 
the psychic atmosphere of one is to influence that of another, 
it is usually necessary for each physical body to be within sight 
or hearing of the other. The physical body is usually needed 
because the psychic atmosphere acts through and around it. 
Except in special instances, one’s psychic atmosphere is not 
strong enough to act at long distance on the psychic atmos- 
phere of another. If one’s mental atmosphere has been con- 
nected with that of another, physical nearness is not necessary 
for him to affect that other’s mental atmosphere. By his 
thought, one connects his mental atmosphere with the mental 
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atmosphere of another. Through the mental atmosphere thought 
may be induced in or suggested to another. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the person coming into the 
room may be, but seldom is, at once, perceived by the mind. It 
is unusual that the spiritual atmosphere of a man is sufficiently 
in touch with his mind and his psychic nature to be sensed or 
perceived by another. Yet it is possible that his spiritual at- 
mosphere, even though out of touch with his psychic atmosphere, 
may be strong enough to cause its presence to be apprehended 
and sensed by the mental and psychic atmospheres of another, 
and that that other’s spiritual atmosphere may be brought into 
relation with his other atmospheres. When one’s spiritual 
atmosphere is pronounced it acts on another independently 
of his reasoning power and his psychic nature, and produces a 
calm and restfulness, and during that time his spiritual atmos- 
phere is related to and influences and may dominate his mental 
and psychic atmospheres. 

All this may be done either with or without the use of words, 
and though the spiritual nature of the two men is not mentioned. 
In that case the latent strength and faith and purpose would 
remain with and affect the one so influenced after the other had 
departed. If, however, the subject of spiritual man should be 
talked of and the one whose spiritual atmosphere is strong 
should arouse and stimulate the atmospheres of the other by the 
subject of religion or of the individual spiritual man, then the 
one so aroused would have similar aspirations as the one by 
whom he was influenced. But after that influence had been 
removed, and according to the strength of his spiritual or mental 
or psychic atmosphere and to the adaptation of each of these to 
the other, he will act by that atmosphere of his which is strong- 
est. If his spiritual dominates his other atmospheres, the ideas 
imparted and accepted will prevail; his mind will accord and his 
psychic atmosphere may be brought into line with them. But 
if his mind dominates the other atmospheres, even though the 
ideas are accepted, they will be weighed and measured and 
mechanically dealt with by his mind. This mechanical interpre- 
tation of the spiritual power imparted will shut out from his 
mind the light of his spiritual atmosphere. But if his mind is 
not strong enough and cannot by arguments and logic shut out 
his spiritual from his psychic atmosphere, then his psychic at- 
mosphere will be aroused into a religious fervor; emotion will 
control his mind. The spiritual light imparted to him will be 
interpreted in terms of his senses and he will influence others 
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and be himself dominated by religious sensations and emotional 
sentimentality. 

Owing to the differences between each of the atmospheres of 
a man it is difficult for two men and their respective atmospheres 
to blend, agree, or become suited to each other, unless each of 
the atmospheres of one of the men is the same in kind as that of 
the other, and unless the quality and power of each atmosphere 
is adjusted to the corresponding atmosphere of the other. So 
a compromise is usually made between men and their atmos- 
pheres. 

When two are together in a room and a compromise is ef- 
fected, a combination is made between their atmospheres. The 
entrance of a third person will inevitably alter the combination. 
The new factor will destroy the compromise and either throw 
into disharmony the atmospheres of the two, or he will intro- 
duce an element which will more equally balance, pacify, relate 
and bring about agreements between the men and atmospheres. 
After a while a new combination is made between the three men 
and their atmospheres. ‘The entrance thereafter of a fourth and 
fifth man will produce changes and differences and new combi- 
nations between the atmospheres as each new factor is intro- 
duced. In the same way, the combination of the atmospheres 
which is made by a given number of men will be altered and a 
new one made as each one leaves the room. The character of 
this general atmosphere is decided by the quality and power of 
each of the atmospheres of each of the men. 

By the presence of one or many men a room and a house 
has given to it an atmosphere which is characteristic of the 
thoughts and desires of those who live or have lived in or fre- 
quented it. This atmosphere pervades the room or house as 
long after the departure of its occupants as the strength of their 
thoughts and desires determine; it may be sensed or perceived 
by one who enters that room or house. 

Every place where people congregate has its particular 
atmosphere, the nature or character of which is determined by 
the thoughts, desires and actions of the people. Theatres, liquor 
shops and hospitals, prisons, churches, courtrooms and all pub- 
lic or private institutions, all have their characteristic atmos- 
pheres, which everyone may feel. The most insensible and dense 
persons are not immune from the effect of these atmospheres, 
but they will be sensed or perceived more keenly by those whose 
senses are most susceptible and awake. 

A village, a town, a large city, has its peculiar atmosphere. 
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People perceiving or sensing its character are kept away from 
or go to that place according as the atmospheres of that place 
produce their effect on the people’s atmospheres. One will be 
impressed by the difference between a battlefield, a ball-ground, 
a race-track, a camp-meeting ground, or a graveyard. His im- 
pressions are produced by the impressions of their different 
atmospheres on his own. 

Places which are frequented by people are not the only 
places which have characteristic atmospheres. Localities where 
the foot of man has seldom trod have each their own peculiar 
atmosphere. One who has traveled through large forests, over 
broad plains, across arid deserts, up cloud piercing mountains, 
or who has descended into mines, entered caves, or searched 
into the recesses of the earth, will know that each such locality 
is pervaded by and has around it an influence the nature of 
which is unmistakable. This influence is communicated to the 
man’s atmosphere from the atmosphere of the locality. 

Each nation or country has its own atmosphere, which is dif- 
ferent from that of other nations and countries. A German, 
a Frenchman, an Englishman, Hindoo, Chinaman, or Arab, is 
different from the other. When a man of one nationality goes 
into another country he carries with him an atmosphere peculiar 
to the country in which he was born and bred. His atmosphere 
will be sensed by the people of the nation as being different from 
theirown. ‘This marked difference is due to the atmosphere of 
his country, which characterises him as his individuality is 
affected by his national atmosphere. 

The spirit of a nation manifests itself through the atmos- 
phere. This national spirit or atmosphere impresses the un- 
born child, and after birth the atmosphere of his country im- 
presses and works itself into the child and youth and is mani- 
fested in him as habits and customs and prejudices, according 
to his station in life and manner of breeding. The infant takes 
on and has grafted into its own individual atmospheres the 
national atmosphere. This engraving or grafting or coloring 
of the national into each individual atmosphere is manifested 
by him as ‘‘patriotism,’’ and may be seen also in what is called 
national habits and tendencies which may even, and often do, 
affect his manner of thinking. 

The atmosphere of a country affects those born in it and 
those who live in it. According to the strength and power 
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of his spiritual and mental and psychic and physical atmos- 
pheres man will affect the atmospheres of the country in which 
he lives. He will be attracted or repelled by the atmospheres 
of a country, according to the relationship existing between his 
own atmospheres and by the nature or motive which dominates 
them. 

The mind usually incarnates in a nation whose atmosphere 
is most agreeable to its own. But it frequently occurs that a 
mind inearnates where the national atmosphere is quite different 
from its own. ‘This is due to karmic causes, which may be of a 
complicated nature. But the one who so incarnates will very 
likely leave the country and select another which will be more 
agreeable to his dominating atmosphere. 

One may learn much of the nature of each of his atmos- 
pheres by noticing how and in what part of his make up he is 
affected by certain of the people he meets, and how his actions 
and words and presence affect others. He should not do this 
out of id!e curiosity nor from the love of experiment, but in or- 
der that he may learn how to be of best use in the world in his 
work in the world. He should not put others to any ‘‘tests,”’ 
nor try to discover that which they would hide from his notice. 
If he attempts to affect others through his and their atmos- 
pheres by any such motives he will not progress far in his stud- 
ies, but will cloud and confuse his own mental atmosphere and 
what he may have attempted on them will react and stir up and 
affect him through his own psychie atmosphere. 

One who is susceptible to influences and is not able to con- 
trol them should keep away from large crowds where excite- 
ment prevails and should avoid mobs, because the mob atmos- 
phere is pervaded by passion and desire, which will stir up these 
forces in his own psychic atmosphere and may lead him to com- 
mit actions which he would regret in sober moments, or the 
mob atmosphere may cause him to be injured because he does 
not yield and act according to the impulses by which the mob 
is controlled. 

The object of the study of atmospheres should be for a man 
to come into a knowledge of his own, and that he may bring his 
atmospheres into their proper relationships with each other; 
that he may know the difference between the lower and the 
higher; that he may improve the lower by the higher; and that 
each shall be made perfect in its own world. 

For man to have an even and all round development and 
to progress evenly each of his atmospheres must act and all 
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work together for mutual good. The incarnated mind should 
be conscious of each of the atmospheres and work in and through 
them intelligently. To do this, action is necessary. The pbysi- 
cal atmosphere is affected by physical action, the psychic at- 
mosphere by desire, the mental atmosphere by thought, and the 
spiritual atmosphere by the faith in what one knows. 

For one’s atmospheres to be all brought into relation to 
each other, there should be consecutive or simultaneous action 
in each. There should be such action as will arouse each of the 
atmospheres and as will invoke the knowledge or light concern- 
ing all. Physical speech or words spoken will act on the physi- 
eal atmosphere, desire will act through the words and set into 
action the psychic atmosphere, thought will give direction to the 
desire and call into action the mental atmosphere, and faith in 
the knowledge of all will relate the spiritual to the other atmos- 
pheres. 

An appeal to and invocation of one’s highest self may be 
thus made by his spoken word, by earnestly desiring to know it, 
by thinking of the meaning and by a deep faith in the presence 
of the spiritual self who is invoked. 

Like a thread passing through each of the atmospheres and 
connecting with physical man, there is that which relates each 
to the other and by means of which the mind in its physical body 
may become aware of each and of all its atmospheres and adjust 
itself in its proper relationship to each atmosphere. This is no 
uncertain thing; it is a verity. The mind in the physical body 
is at one end of the thread; the underlying individual ‘‘I am’”’ 
is at the other end. To the incarnate mind there seems to be 
no other end than that at which it is; or else, if it thinks there 
is a spiritual end, it does not consider how that end is to be 
reached. The end which is in the physical can reach the spirit- 
ualend. The way to reach it and unite the ends is by means of 
thought. Thought is not the way, but thought makes or pre- 
pares the way. The way is the thread. Thought travels along 
this thread and discovers it and inspirits it. The thread itself 
is that which is conscious through all atmospheres. Thinking 
about it is the beginning; being conscious is the opening of the 
way. By continuing to think about it and by extending the con- 
scious principle, the incarnate mind becomes conscious of it- 
self and conscious of its higher self at the other end of the con- 


scious principle, and in course of continued effort the ends will 
become one. 











THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
THe ANCIENT MystTERIEs. 


By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 
A 


as that of ‘‘The Inner Life and Jesus, the Christ,’’ I feel I 

should say something on the seriousness of the problems 

that the subject will call forth. I feel I should speak both 
for myself and for the Society which has entrusted me with so 
great a task: to speak on the ‘‘ Mysteries of Jesus.’’ 

The subject to be treated at length is one of engrossing in- 
terest, especially when studied as Theosophy or in the light of 
the ancient mysteries, a light I think it ought to be studied in. 
The New Testament is largely Greek theosophy and wonder- 
fully instructive and interesting, which I trust shall be seen as 
the chapters progress. Under the symbol of Jesu life and 
teachings it demonstrates the Path, and the life on the Path. 
The New Testament is a parable, not chronology or biography. 
I shall not speak of Church Christianity in general. I shall 
mainly refer to Christianity of the three first centuries and 
especially the apostolic age or the first of the three. The rea- 
son for this limitation is that only in primitive Christianity 
is there a theosophic or Inner-Christianity. The subject itself 
is not for the curious or for those who, like the Athenians of 
old, wish to hear something new, that they may have a new topic 
for conversation. 

Theosophy is a subject which none can take by inheritance. 
It is the life of the soul and must be cultivated by each one of us 
for ourselves. It is most truly a personal affair. Like truth, 
it is never like ready-made clothes to be picked up at a sale. 
It is a private property, and in many senses you make your own 
theosophy. All others can do, and all I can do in these matters, 
is to set before the reader as best I can the problems called 
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religious, or rather theosophic, and urge the reader to consider 
them in the name of truth and their best convictions. I shall 
never attempt to urge any definite or individual religion upon 
the readers, nor shall my words directly or indirectly lead their 
thoughts on definite dogmatic lines. If I did, I should be betray- 
ing my trust. You are urged to accept truth wherever it may 
be found; the whole truth and no fragments. In saying this I 
take for granted that in Theosophy lies the deepest of realities. 
I ignore entirely the idea that religion or theosophy may be 
amass of illusions, as some think. If the readers think that our 
innate beliefs are survivals from the infancy of the race and 
thus only delusions, then Theosophy cannot be worth our atten- 
tion. If penitence and sorrow for sin are only the products of 
weak minds and inability to distinguish between cause and 
effect, then let us eat and drink and be merry. If saviors, mas- 
ters or mahatmas are merely theories, why should we concern 
ourselves about the question ‘‘who may the Christ be?’’ As I 
said, | take for granted that in Theosophy or religion properly 
understood lies the deepest of realities, the sublimest truth, 
and we ought to be searching for it. The form of religion with 
which we shall deal is that religion or Theosophy which centers 
around the Christ, something very different from official Chris- 
tianity. 

I propose to write on the fundamental questions that under- 
lie the subject before me, such as that of the mysteries of 
messiahship—the Logos—the primitive Gospel—what an inear- 
nation is, ete. The whole shall be illuminated by lght from 
the ancient mysteries, because the subject is a mystery. By that 
method the readers shall be able to see for themselves what vatue 
the ‘‘Gospel of Salvation’’ may have for them. I shall only in 
passing have to do with the so-called ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ 
criticism and only occasionally touch upon the numerous contro- 
versial questions that have arisen in our day. I take the New 
Testament as it is and in a general way, but re-translate much. 
All the critical problems are of intellectual interest alone and 
offer no theosophic insight and do not lead anybody directly 
te the Path. All knowledge about religion is vain from the 
standpoint of eternity. We want knowledge in and of religion, 
and wish to live religiously, or, in other words, in truth, and 
truth here means wisdom, and wisdom follows the Inner Ways 
and is of God. 


Before I begin the special subject of this chapter, which is 
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on the mysteries, I wish to say a few words on the spirit of the 
New Testament. 

A casual reading of the New Testament cannot show any of 
its peculiarities. It can only show the book as a jumble of 
incommensurables, and the common reader is apt to turn away 
in disgust. A book like the New Testament with its enormous 
variety of ideas will under such conditions confuse the reader, 
in the same way as nature’s multiplicity without a systematic 
guide perplexes the average mind. 

It is only the awakened who can begin to understand New 
Testament theosophy, and if the awakened happens to be a 
scholar, he will enjoy its reading and marvel at its revela- 
tions when these are seen in the lights of scholarship; that is 
to say, when the standards of the New Testament are compared 
to other religious, moral and spiritual standards. 

As it is necessary that the readers suould have some sane 
and safe guides or judgment in the future, when I speak of 
the New Testament and its teachings, so that they may give 
the right value to my statements, I will define the nature of the 
Semitic and Aryan mind and thereby the two forms of psych- 
ology and theosophy you meet with in the New Testament. 

Broadly speaking, the Semitic mind is the Jewish, and 
the Greek mind I take as a representative of the Aryan mind. 
I will define the two and their ideals. 

The Semitic mind is of a volitional turn and its ideal is a 
theocracy or a social state in which its god is the all powerful 
and the ruling. The semite is not an individualist like the 
Greek; he seeks an order in which he obeys and does not domi- 
nate. He is objective and not subjective. His intensity finds 
its aim in outer forms; inner forms are illusionary and sinful. 
These Semitic characteristics were strong in the Old Testa- 
ment, and they are seen in the New Testament, but somewhat 
modified, and, it is of greatest importance that both the original 
type and the derived one should be clearly understood. If they 
are not, you shall never understand the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament. In the Messianic idea the Semitic mind dominates. 
In the Logos idea the Aryan dominates. And the form of the 
New Testament is Aryan altogether, or more specially Greek. 
Sometimes a New Testament writer urges a purification and 
submission of will; for instance, James and Peter, and they 
express thus the Semitic mind; at another time another urges 
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understanding and ‘‘faith,’’ for instance Paul, and he thereby 
expresses the Aryan (Greek) mind. When we know the racial 
bias of the writer we can better understand doubtful cases and 
the general character of his writings. 

In the New Testament it is also the will that is set highest, 
but the ideal is not a theocracy, but a social being called Father, 
whose throne is a Kingdom or a republic of man or Heaven. 
The ideal is no more the Old Testament Iahweh nor a central- 
ization in which the individual is nothing. In the Old Testa- 
ment he is a brother and neighbor, and to be loved as much as 
God is. And that change is of Aryan origin, and brought into 
the New Testament by the Greek mind. The ideal of the Greek 
mind was one great commonwealth in which all races could be 
citizens, and of equal social value. These Greek ideas permeate 
the New Testament. But in the New Testament survive also 
ideas from the theocratic state and in course of time they were 
made use of and transformed into what was called church. 
Catholicism developed this side. Protestantism developed the 
individualistic germs. The one, the church, is concentric and 
Semitic; the other, Protestantism, is excentric and Aryan, 
Greek. 

The New Testament is also full of powers and rich in ten- 
dencies, none of which are found in the Old Testament. There 
isin the New Testament much metaphysies and brilliant strokes 
of speculative philosophies. It seeks wisdom or insight quite as 
much as obedience. It is indifferent to rituals and all kinds of 
ceremonies quite as much as in favor of them. It burns with 
an intensity that sometimes runs into eestasy and at other times 
seeks a safe balance by self-conquest. All these traits are 
Greek, not Semitic, and all New Testament students must sift 
these tendencies if they want to understand what they study. 
If they do not separate these tendencies and the various life and 
thought-forms, they shall never be able to find their salvation 
in the New Testament, or that spirit which can set them free. 
The Testament will bring confusion only. 

But the most radical difference between the Old Testament 
and the New, between the Semitic mind and the Aryan, or Greek 
in this case, lies in the world of service. The New Testament 
is full of the classical spirit of universality and opposition to 
caste and all kinds of social limitations. It brings salvation 
toall. It knows of no state individual; it will only know the 
universal individual. It establishes a human law where man 
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before only knew a divine law. It contains the roots from 
which grew the tree which Abraham Lincoln defined as “‘goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people’’ or 
which we call Brotherhood. And we can get no better catechism 
in Brotherhood than the social red thread that runs through the 
New Testament. Only theosophists, however, are able to teach 
that cathechism. Do not fancy that 1 am indulging in phan- 
tastic dreams when I say that! 

I will show the meaning of that Brotherhood and it will be 
seen how blind most of us have been in our readings. Here is 
the proof. 

When the birth of the child Jesus was announced, it was 
proclaimed as a sign cf ‘‘Good Will among men.’’ In that 
phrase ‘‘Good Will,’’ lies the whole mystery. I will explain it. 
There is nothing to warrant the old theological translation 
which reads ‘‘peace from God to man,’’ a translation that im- 
plies the old doctrine of God’s anger with man. ‘The proper 
translation is peace or ‘‘good will’? among men. The angelic 
announcement meant that now a gospel of ‘‘oood will’’ would 
be taught men, and as a result peace would come or—at least 
could come, we are obliged to say to our shame. It meant that 
a new dispensation would begin, one human and humane in char- 
acter, or in other words, Brotherhood was now a possibility. 
‘‘Good will’’ did not mean a reign of love. ‘‘Good Will’? is 
much more than love. Love is largely a sentiment, an expres- 
sion of a good naturedness; it is a taste, a sympathy, a charm 
of influence. Itisa personal preference and as such cannot 
be commanded. We cannot be commanded to love, nor force 
ourselves to love. But we are full of ‘‘good will’’ if we are 
right minded and we are commanded to be of ‘‘ good will,’’ which 
is the same as to think and feel and act in harmony with the 
general tendency and drift of nature. The good Samaritan had 
compassion or “ xood will’’ not love; the other one, who passed 
by and did not help was condemned beeause he did not have 
‘the good will,’’ was not a Brotherhood man. 

The birth of the child Jesus meant the birth of ‘‘good will” 
as the fundamental principle of social life and human inter- 
course hereafter, and that sentence is the spirit of the ‘‘kingdom 
of Heaven’’ Jesus preached. ‘‘Good Will’’ as such had not 
been the principle of ethics. Ethics had largely been based 
on principles that ignored man as man and as neighbor. It had 
no Brotherhood in it. 

Where there is ‘‘Good Will’’ to man as a neighbor because 
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he is an individual asset, an integral part in the world economy, 
there is Brotherhood and Theosophy. 

I have now as far as I need to do it in this first chapter 
defined some of the characteristics to be noted during an 1n- 
telligent reading of New Testament theosophy. I will add an 
extract from a new book recently published by Prof. Rufus M. 
Jones and entitled ‘‘Social law in the spiritual world.’”? The 
extract contains the spirit of all true brotherhood philosophy 
and thereby the gist of all practical theosophy. After stating 
the absurdity of a man thinking himself independent or a ‘‘dis- 
erete entity’’ the author says, ‘‘man is a social being and the 
clearest fact about him is his relationship. All the laws of his 
life are, in the ultimate analysis, social laws. The very hat 
which he wears, the smile on his face, the qualm of his con- 
science, have a social history.’’ In other words, no man lives 
unto himself. ‘‘ Human life is always some kind of ‘group’ life 
and it transcends our powers to imagine any person, high or 
low, who never had dealings beyond the circle of his own private 
self.’’ Personal life is always a conjunct; it is so nature’s 
order and he who does not recognize the law is a rebel. Prof. 
Jones goes even further and what he now says is very true and 
important for an understanding of the idea of Brotherhood. He 
says: ‘*No man ean be holy unto himself,’’ and why not? Simply 
because he cannot sanctify himself except for somebody’s sake. 
In other words, without Brotherhood actions no religion. Spirit- 
ual facts are bound up with social facts, spiritual laws with 
social laws. 

These are New Testament theosophic thoughts and they lie 
buried in the philosophy of the Christ idea as the readers shall 
see from time to time. Also this thought is a necessary prelim- 
inary to the following chapters. Little suspected as this thougnt 
may be, because ecclesiastics have ignored it, it is nevertheless 
there and lies on every page like an illumination from the un- 
known God. 

I can now proceed to the main subject of this chapter to 
show that the New Testament teachings resemble so closely the 
ancient mystery cults in their teachings, practices and symbols, 
that I can say the New Testament must be studied in the light 
of the ancient mystery cults. If the readers will follow me 
through a statement of the results attained by scholars on the 
subject of the ancient mysteries, they shall see how the mys- 
teries arose and existed parallel with the accepted state religions, 
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and, they shall see for themselves the pattern according to which 
the New Testament congregations were formed. When I have 
shown that, I shall give enough of New Testament teachings to 
prove that these closely resemble the teachings of the ancient 
mysteries and are of the same class. 

It was a characteristic with the ancient national religions, 
that they were intensely exclusive. All strangers were enemies 
and could not be partakers. Their principal religious act was 
sacrifice to the national god and the sacrifice had two purposes. 
It was a gift-offering, a sort of ‘‘flattery’’ of the god, and, it 
was an offering in return for which the god was expected to be 
good, to be propitious to the nation and as evil as possible to 
the enemies of the nation. This in short was the character of 
all the ancient national religions, and, it is to this day the char- 
acter of the religions of the savages. The religions had noth- 
ing of philosophy or ethics about them. If the people had any 
philosophical and ethical notions, these existed independently 
of the religion; so did also their magical practices and all other 
features connected with religion. It is of great importance to 
understand all this, otherwise the enormous change that took 
place cannot be valued as it ought to be. 

In a chapter on the principle of Tao in my book entitled 
‘‘The Inner Life and the Tao-Teh-King,’’ I stated that at the 
time of Laotzse, or about the sixth century B. C. a most exira- 
ordinary change took place in the world, and that with that 
change came an innovation in religion. This innovation, schol- 
ars now trace to its beginning and find it to have come from the 
northern Semitic races, or, in other words, from the Jews. And 
it is easy for us to understand how new rites and cults could rise 
independently of the national religion, because at that time the 
Jews had discovered the impotence of their national God, Iab- 
weh. lahweh had not been able to prevent the capture and de- 
struction of Jerusalem, his own city, nor able to prevent the car- 
rying away of prominent and representative Jews. The effect of 
this shock was a turning of the attention to a large extent away 
from Iahweh and towards Man himself. From this time on the in- 
dividual comes into religion, somewhat in opposition to the so- 
ciety and the community. With individualism came the prophet, 
and the prophet was an opponent of the priest. In other words, 
the religion splits into two, and henceforth we have a priestly 
religion and a prophetic religion. The priestly religion con- 
tinues the sacrificial idea, and is conservative and domineering. 
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The prophetic religion declared animal sacrifices valueless and 
meaningless and developed the ideas of man’s value, and placed 
religion in the service of man and denied that man shall serve 
God only. It transferred all religious acts and ideas to the 
inner man and it denied the right of the national religion to ex- 
elude other nations. Prophetism opened the doors to all men. 
Prophetism was a renaissance or return to the original human 
element in religion which priestcraft had overlaid and buried in 
ecclesiastic forms. Prophetism was Inner Life, Theosophy. 

Prophetism gave rise to the Mysteries. That is the result 
of modern scholarship. 

This free religious development, or prophetism, or as lI 
now will call it the mystery-cult, sought a closer personal com- 
munion with God and turned its attention to a future life. And 
ever after that time all mysteries wherever they rose and under 
whatever form they were cultivated, centered on these two ideas: 
God and the future life. 

I shall not continue the subject any further under the form 
of prophetism, nor for the present speak any more about Jewish 
mysteries. I shall transfer the subject to the Greek world, 
where the same movement took place, because Christianity 
learned its mysticism and mystery-forms from Greek sources. 
When I have developed the Greek mysteries, the readers will 
see that for themselves, and have a clue to the real nature and 
form of the Christian mysteries. (Let me say at once that the 
valuable parts of Christianity are its mysteries. ) 

There is an interesting fact which we can fix by date in the 
history of the mystery-cults and it tells us how the idea of ‘‘the 
god without a name’’ was published among the people by a very 
peculiar missionary and thus how a most interesting chapter 
in Theosophy was begun, and god-wisdom proclaimed. 

In the year 596 B. C. the Athenians summoned from Crete 
a certain Epimenides to purify their city, when they wished to 
cleanse themselves from the pollution caused by the murder of 
Cylon’s followers at the altars of the gods. Epimenides or- 
dered sheep, black and white, to be driven in all directions from 
the Acropolis; and when they had wandered as far as they would, 
they were to be sacrificed wherever they lay down; and the altars 
on which they were to be immolated were to be dedicated not to a 
known god, but to the unknown god, ‘‘the god without a name,’’ 
that is, a god so great and mysterious that no name could ex- 
press the god’s character. And that was an entirely new idea. 
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Thus people at large learned the mystery about a deity beyond 
their national gods, and the influence on them proved most radi- 
eal, so radical that we of to-day can only faintly comprehend 
the effect. We know the thought, those people did not. It 
was Theosophy taught by experience. How would such a cere- 
mony strike people of the twentieth century? They would not 
understand it, because their nerves are weak, their feelings 
stupid and their understanding is lost in conceit. Newspapers 
of to-day, if they did not declare the action insane, would 
treat it with cynical sarcasm. However, the idea of ‘‘the un- 
known god’’ is a chief point in the mysteries and in all Theoso- 
phy which expresses itself in religious forms. 

Corresponding to the Hebrew prophet there were among 
the Greeks the agyrtae or traveling ministers (not priests). The 
name means ‘‘to beg alms’’ hence we know at once that they 
were traveling monks, fakirs, derwishes, held by us of to-day 
more or less in contempt. But it was not so in the beginning. 
They traveled from city to city and were followed by a donkey, 
which on its back carried sacred books, a tame serpent, a drum, 
a chest, a magic mirror and other paraphenalia, and a tent, 
sometimes also a shrine or miniature temple. When they ar- 
rived at a city their attendants would go through the streets 
beating the drum, dance ecstatically and cut themselves. When 
they had gathered a crowd, the more serious work began by 
the offer to teach people and show them ‘‘the way of salvation.”’ 
This phrase ‘‘the way of salvation’’ is to-day hackneyed. But 
it was mystical then. At that time arose all religions now ealled 
‘‘religions of salvation’’ and the roots of Christianity reach way 
down to chat age. Travelers in the East nowadays laugh at 
these performances, and so do we in the West when fakirs in 
modern fashion proceed with their humbugs to catch the penny. 
But it was not so in ancient time nor are such ceremonies, or 
others similar, ridiculous when performed by true yogis. 

When the agyrtae settled definitely in a place and formed 
religious associations of those individuals who privately had 
been taught the mystery, we have the first forms of secret socie- 
ties, or societies who knew certain secrets, secrets that related 
to mysteries of God, the world, man or the next life. We know 
to-day of their sex mysteries, solar and star mysteries, animal 
mysteries; mysteries relating to sacrifice, agriculture, the zodiac, 
to food, to drinks, to the blood, to fire; mysteries in fact relat- 
ing to the whole round of creation seem to have been celebrated. 
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And at last we have heard of the human mystery, the mystery 
of the Christ; a person being the subject of mystery teachings. 
Since the proclamation of the mystery there is in the Christ, the 
mysteries seem to have come to an end in originality. What the 
mystery is, I shall endeavor to explain in the following chapters. 

' As I said, when the agyrtae settled permanently secret so- 
cieties arose, and we have to-day many inscriptions relating to 
them dating as far back as the fourth and fifth century B. C. 
Such societies, called thiasi, erani or orgeones, were recognized 
as early as 094 B. C. in Solon’s legislation. 

These societies were voluntary associations for religious 
purposes, for the cultivation of the Inner Life, for holiness, for 
sanctification and for the study of divine wisdom. They differed 
from the national cult in this, that they admitted all, women, 
foreigners, slaves, freed men and made no distinctions in race, 
religion or philosophy, sex or age. ‘Ther also differed from the 
national cults in their profound studies, ascetie practices and 
ideal longings, all of which were not required by the national 
cults. New members paid a fee of admission and were vouched 
for by the officers of the society who examined into the ecandi- 
dates’ suitableness. The societies had regular meetings for 
business, for study and for mystie devotion and practices. In 
short, we know enough about them to be able to write their con- 
stitutional laws and by-laws, details not necessary at present. 

Initations were by baptism in water and the candidates were 
also ceremonially ‘‘washed’’ by a mixture of clay and bran, 
something still extant in the Roman Church in the form of ashes 
rubbed on the forehead as a sign of contrition and repentance. 
The initiates were called baptae, the ‘‘baptized ones,’’ and could 
now be admitted to fellowship and could partake in the actual 
mystery: (musterion) the sacramental rite of a meal. 

I am sure my readers can all recognize some of these cere- 
monies. They have seen them performed at this day in the 
churches, and they have perhaps themselves passed through the 
ceremonies. First baptism, then the handshake of admission 
and finally the sacrament of the holy supper But they never 
knew that these ceremonies antedated the Church by centuries, 
nor did the minister who performed them know it. Nor did they 
come any further than the ceremonies. They never learned the 
symbolism of the ceremonies, nor suspected their age. How 
many church people understand the theosophy of the rites they 
have partaken in? How many Christian ministers know the 
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theosophy of baptism or of the sacrament of the holy supper. Is 
this as it ought to be? 

Now this initiation I have spoken about and the formation 
of free, voluntary societies was not merely the setting up of 
new cults. The societies were far more than that. They were 
types of a new life; a renaisance or return to original truth, a 
return from the Outer, the phenomenal, to the Inner, the 
spiritual, the individual. They were a return to spirit or to 
the mystery that ceremonialism had killed. Theosophy means 
self-realization, the highest of all work. It means true freedom 
and self-respect. It is no cowardly creed of substitution; it is 
a frank fight for ones own karma, be it good or bad, and it isa 
salvation to freedom in the spirit. That is what was meant by 
those secret societies and their theosophic teachings and prac- 
tices. And that is what it means now when one devotes himself 
to Theosophy. It means return to a spiritual existence. And all 
of it connects with the New Testament. 

I have now given a short outline of the history of the rise of 
the mysteries; enough to show the relationship of the New Testa- 
ment congregations or societies to them and enough to show how 
the New Testament congregations arose around the mystic ideas 
preached by the traveling disciples. I will now review the New 
Testament teachings, which are clearly a development after the 
pattern of these mysteries and, at the same time, I will show 
both teachings in their inner nature and how they resemble each 
other. All of which will go to show that the New Testament 
ideas and the new independent societies were normal develop- 
ments of existing conditions and not extraordinary revelations 
or direct descents from heaven. And it will be seen that the 
New Testament ought to be studied in the light of the ancient 
mysteries. 

I begin with the Synoptic Gospels. The writers, far from 
repudiating the mysteries, adopt their methods. All three re- 
port these words of Jesus to his disciples: ‘‘Unto you is given 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God; but to them that are with- 
out, all things are done in parables, that seeing they may not 
see and hearing they may not understand.’’ These words of 
Jesus prove most emphatically their resemblance to the method 
of teaching in the mystery-cults: the truth directly to the 
initiated and the perfect, but the same truth only in parables to 
the outsiders, because they are not ready for the full truth. They 
get the shell but not the nut, because they can not crack the nut. 
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The passage just quoted and found in all the Synoptics is fa- 
miliar to students of the mysteries of antiquity. It is a com- 
mon statement in the ancient writings The words just quoted 
from the Synopties also reveal the existence of a gnosis or a 
secret method of teaching, giving a knowledge which was better 
than faith (pistis). That too was eminently characteristic of 
the mystery-cults. The parable told at this occasion was that 
about the seed, some of which fell by the wayside and was 
trodden under foot; some the birds devoured; some fell on rocks, 
some on thorns and came to nothing; but some fell on good soil 
and brought forth fruit a hundredfold. The parable reads like 
a tale told at the fireside and as such it verifies itself easily as 
a picture and an experience of life. By so doing it satisfies the 
simple mind and contains enough vitality to rouse the imagina- 
tion and send it into the fields, there to realize itself in a vision 
before the simple mind, and, the simple mind never thinks itself 
into it nor suspects any spiritual contents. It simply cannot. 
Seeing, it does not see; hearing it does not understand. Such 
minds are common among children and country people and other 
toilers. 

But when the same parable is set before a mind of reflective 
ability and when its meaning is explained, as Jesus did on this 
occasion, the mind cannot only see the parable and the fields, but 
also comprehend the larger sense that lies enclosed in them. 
The profit it derives from it is not only its contents, but the 
parable furnishes a key to the symbolism of existence, or, as I 
would say, using a theosophic way of putting it, it furnishes a 
key to the sacramental nature of all things. In this case the seed 
is the symbol of the Word, or, becomes the mystic expression for 
the Word, and truly it may well be so, for the contemplative 
mind can easily see that seeds and words correspond as outer 
and inner, and, also that each have an independent individual 
value. All this is, as I said, eminently characteristic of the 
methods of dialectics of the ancient mystery-cults. 

Parabolic teaching is suitable both for the wise and the 
ignorant. Both get something from them. It is so with fairy- 
tales and kindergarten methods. They are not childish but 
childlike, and the difference is enormous. The mystery-cults 
taught by childlike methods, and, Jesus told his listeners tha‘ 
the child was the model mind. 

The Christ of the Testament spoke in parables or mystic 
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language because the highest truths cannot be conveyed by plain, 
intellectual language, but only by symbols—by symbols which 
square with the subconscious man and lead his feelings into 
realms of universal measure. The orthodox are much opposed 
to any declaration which says that Christ rarely ever spoke di- 
rectly, but always indirectly, or in veiled language. They ve- 
hemently declare that there is nothing mysterious in Christian- 
ity and, blind as they are, they miss the best in their master’s 
work and teachings. 

Let me now quote some of the most pointed passages of the 
New Testament about mystery and their bearing upon our sub- 
ject. I will first tell something most remarkable and it seems 
to me an absolute evidence for my contention that the Gospel 
story was moulded over the main facts of the ancient mysteries 
and must be studied after that model. 

I have discovered a close rememblance between the various 
degrees of the ancient mysteries and the life of Jesus during his 
last week on earth, such as it is told in the gospels. I will show 
Jesu life day by day; how it resembles and parallels the de- 
velopment of the ceremonies of the Mystae, day by day during 
the same period. In each case I put the personal life (of Jesus) 
where the mysteries put an impersonal rite. And that is as it 
ought to be. The New Testament proclaims itself as a personal 
record superseding something impersonal. If the parallels I 
shall draw are correct, they will prove my contention that the 
New Testament, in this story at least, resembles most exactly 
the ancient mystery-cults. Now for the test. 

(1) The first day of the mysteries was called ‘‘assembly,”’ 
simply because on that day those who were to take part in the 
mystery-cult assembled and received general instructions on 
what they were to do and how to deport themselves on the fol- 
lowing days of ceremony and initiation. 

The day answers to the Christian mystery of Jesu entry 
to Jerusalem on Sunday, and his visit to the temple. It is his 
‘‘assembly’’ call and general preparation. 

(2) On the next day, in the ancient mysteries, they went to 
the seacoast and bathed in the purifying waters. It was their 
day of purification. 

The day and its rites of purification is admirably repre- 
sented by Jesus purifying the temple, driving out all the trades- 
people and their impure spirits. On this same day, Monday, 
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Jesus also cursed the barren useless fig tree, an act equally 
symbolical of purification. 

The first day, Sunday, to the pagans, really and literally 
the Sun’s day, and Sunday to the Christian means ‘‘there is no 
more night.’? The symbolism is correct. The second day, Mon- 
day, to the pagans, meant the Moon’s day, and, the moon was 
to them the spirit that presided over the ancient worship. Is 
the symbolism not correct? what else but purity presides in the 
true Christian worship? Certainly these two days of the life of 
Jesus during his fatal week in Jerusalem resemble the two first 
days of the ancient mysteries. 

(3) The third day was called soteria because on that day 
public sacrifices were made. By sacrifices the mystae were 
washed spiritually and anointed for the sacred acts that were to 
follow. 

That day, Tuesday, was the day on which Jesus was anointed 
or set apart for next act by a crisis, and he passed out of the 
crisis, himself a living sacrifice, in the mystic process that now 
began. On the eve of the day Judas bargained and plotted with 
the rulers. 

(4) The fourth day was simply a sort of pay day on which 
the priests received their pay in offerings. 

That day, Wednesday, Jesus spent in retirement in Bethany, 
or, as it is called in English ‘‘God’s place.’’ The significance 
of the name for the psychic character of the Christian mystery 
is wonderful. Jesus and ‘‘the mystery of Jesus’’ have nothing 
to do with priests and the pay of priests hence Jesus is in re- 
tirement or in ‘‘God’s place.”’ 

(5) The fifth day was devoted to sacrifices or offerings to 
Asclepias, the god of healing. Modern excavations and re- 
searches have given us an almost complete account of the serv- 
ices to Asclepias and his rites, and, we may now say that the 
fifth day of the mysteries was the most significant one and the 
most important one in the mystery-cults. 

This day, Thursday, was the day on which Jesus instituted 
the sacrament or mystery of bread and wine and these are in 
the Christian mysteries the healing elements. They heal the 
wounds made by sin, and wash by confession. Jesus, himself 
becomes an Asclepias, a god of healing. Can there be any doubt 
about the resemblance and the extraordinary similarity between 
the two classes of mysteries? 


(6) On the sixth day, all partakers in the mysteries went 
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in procession from Athens to Eleusis, and in the following night 
they visited the places associated with the wanderings of De- 
meter in search of her daughter, Persephone. ‘The story of 
Demeter was the main subject of these mysteries, just as Jesu 
life and death is the main subject of the Christian mysteries. 

The story however is too long to retell here. 

In the procession was carried a statue of Iakchus (Bacchus) 
and he was called (by Aristophanes) the zophoros aster, the 
‘‘day star,’’ a name that immediately suggests the passage in 
Peter’s second letter (1.19) about the ‘‘day star’’ (zophoros) 
arising in our hearts and recalls the culminating moment in the 
mystic ceremony when, as the crowing of the cock announced the 
day, Persephone ascended from the under-world bearing in her 
arms the child-god called zophoros aster. That is, the daybreak 
indicated by the cock’s crowing, symbolized the birth of the new 
man. In the morning the mystae drank the Kyreon, a drink 
‘‘made of flour diluted with water and perfumed with pounded 
mint.’? Demeter had done that before at the same time and 
under the same circumstances. The mystae also touched and 
tasted ‘‘certain articles’’ contained in a chest (kiste). Clement 
of Alexandria (Protrept Il) has told us that these ‘‘certain 
articles’? were cakes, seeds and leaves, and, he describes the 
ceremony as a sacrament preparing the candidates for the 
initiation following the next day. The ceremony resembled the 
eucharist of today and it is highly significant that the word 
‘‘mystery’’ (musterion) from this time was replaced by the latin 
Sacramentum. Clement and Arnobius report that the mystae 
as they approached the full initiation pronounced the following 
formula or creed: ‘‘I have fasted; I have drunk the cup; I have 
received from the chest; having done, I put it into the basket, 
and out of the basket into the chest.’’ 

This, the sixth day of the mysteries, answers of course to 
Friday in Jesu life. He, too, wanders in search of truth and 
righteousness without finding them. He is brought before An- 
nas, then to Caiaphas and finally before the Sanhedrin. No- 
where does he find the lost pearl, but suffers the same fate as 
Demeter; he is denied and mocked; he is condemned for blas- 
phemy and charged with sedition and finally crucified. The 
bacchic character of the ancient mystery is well represented by 
the howling and drunken mob that followed Jesus from place 
to place. Even the cock crowing finds it counterpart in Peter 
and his denials of his Master at the crowing of the cock. Verily 
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at that moment rose the human ‘‘day star’’ in solemn solitude 
as it does it in nature. The ‘‘new man’’ was born when every- 
thing, even friends, denied him. For a truth, the eucharistic 
ceremony of the ancient mystery could not be more truly repre- 
sented than by Jesu own crucifixion, the very shedding of his 
blood and breaking of his bones. The ceremonies of the ancient 
mystery took place in the morning and Jesu ordeal on the 
eross began at 9 a. m. 

(7) On the next day, the seventh, the mystae passed 
through ‘‘the lesser degrees’’ of their initiation. 

That day corresponds to Saturday in Jesu life. He too was 
initiated in ‘‘the lesser degree:’’ that of death. He was in the 
grave on Saturday. 

(8) On the next day ,the final one, the mystae were ad- 
mitted to the highest degree of their initiation. 

And for Jesus, that day was Sunday, the day of his resur- 
rection. Could each of the mystae with any truth on the last day 
declare: ‘‘I have eaten out of the drum; I have drunk of the. 
eymbol; I have carried the Kernos; I have entered the bridal- 
echamber,’’ so could Jesus certainly truly declare: ‘‘I have 
eaten the bread of sorrow; I have drunk the cup of bitterness; 
I have carried the sack of posterity and I am united with the 
Father.’ 

You cannot deny the parallelism I have pointed out. It has 
stood the test. It is too close to be a mere accident of similarity. 
There is design in the description of the last week of Jesu life 
and the design is similar to that of the ancient mysteries. 

Study Jesu life in that parallelism and you shall see that 
it is pure symbolism and that the Gospel record is a psycholog- 
ical delineation of the regenerating life. Paul especially is full 
of references to the mysteries. I will quote him seriatim. In 
the letter to the Romans (XI.25) he speaks of ‘‘the mystery of 
the temporary rejection of Israel.’’ In the same letter (XVI.25) 
he speaks of ‘‘the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began.’’ In his first letter to the Corin- 
thians (I Cor. IT.1) he assures them that he has not addressed 
them in his own wisdom, but in ‘‘the mystery of God’’ and (1 
Cor. II.7) he also tells them that Theosophy is hidden in a 
mystery and is a hidden wisdom. He reminds (1 Cor. IV.1) 
them that they are ‘‘stewards of the mysteries of God’’ and 
therefore admonishes them to learn to understand all mysteries 
(1 Cor. XTII.2). As regards the speaking in tongues, Paul com- 
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mends it if they ‘‘speak mysteries’’ (1 Cor. XIV. 2), and as re- 
gards that which is to happen at the Lord’s second coming he 
shows them ‘‘a mystery’’ (1 Cor. XV.51) by telling them the 
character of the events and the nature of them. In his first 
letter to the Corinthians (XV.51) he introduces a piece charac- 
teristic of his gnosis. He writes, ‘‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery.” 
That is the language of a mystagogue speaking to a circle of 
mystae. Paul here acts like a mystagogue. 

The Ephesians (1.9) Paul refers to their election and adop- 
tion by grace to see ‘‘the mystery’’ of god’s will and tells them 
also (III.3-4) that he himself by revelation knows ‘‘the mystery 
of Christ’’ and they will understand how he came by his The- 
osophy. He further (1I1.9.10) affirms that he preaches ‘‘the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,’’ to make all men see what is 
‘‘the fellowship of the mystery’’ which from the beginning of 
the world had been hid in God. That ‘‘mystery’’ is this that 
Christ and his church are related like man and wife (V.32) and 
he declares that in the ‘‘mystery of God, the Father, and of 
Christ’’ is hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. 
II.2-3). Paul also writes of ‘‘speaking the mystery of Christ” 
(Col. IV.3) and refers to another kind of ‘‘mystery’’ of those 
days, ‘‘the mystery of iniquity’’ (Il. Thes. I1.7). He teaches 
the necessity of ‘‘holding the mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
science’’ ( 1 Tim. III.9) because ‘‘great is the mystery of godli- 
ness’ (III.16). 

When we come to read the Apocalypse after the Letters, 
we feel as if we now really come upon mysteries and that the 
references in the Letters were as nothing. The book of the 
Apocalypse is a book of mysteries indeed. We hear of the 
mysteries of the seven stars and seven candlesticks, seven angels 
and seven Church mysteries; of the mystery of Babylon and 
‘‘the mystery of the woman;’’ but these special mysteries are 
only details of the greater mystery which the book as a whole 
sets forth. The details would occupy too much time at present. 

Of special words borrowed from the mysteries and used by 
Paul I will mention the words ‘‘perfect’’ (Col. 1.28), ‘‘in- 
structed’’ (Phil. [V.12), ‘‘sealed’’ (Eph. 1.13), and the phrase 
when he says ‘‘I will present you as a pure virgin’’ (II. Cor. 
11.2). All these words are not merely linguistic phrases and 
material, they are words drawn from the mystery-cults and used 
in the sense in which they were used in the mystery-cults. 
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I will quote Paul at length from his first letter to Corin- 
thians and analyse his words: 

(1 Cor. 11.6-16) ‘‘We speak wisdom (sophian) among them 
that are perfect, but not the (or a) wisdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this world, (a wisdom) that comes to naught, 
but we speak Theosophy (Theousophian), the wisdom of God, in 
amystery (Theousophian en mysterio) even the hidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory — — — — 
“God has revealed them (the mysteries) to us by his Spirit. 
The Spirit (pnewma) searches all things, yea, even the deep 
things of God. What man knows the things of a man save the 
Spirit of man (Pneuma tou anthropou) which is in him? Even 
so, no man knows the things of God but the Spirit of God 
(Pneumaton Theou) — — —We have received— — —the spirit 
which is of God (to pnewma to ek tow theou) that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. — — — 
These things we also speak, not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teach, but which the (Holy Ghost*) Spirit speaks, compar- 
ing ‘‘Spiritual things with spiritual — — — We have the mind 
of Christ (emeis de noun Christou exomen).’’ 

‘“Wisdom’’ here is distinctly called Sophia and the wisdom 
of God spoken of is distinctly called Theosophia. What was 
that wisdom? It is told us in Paul’s letter to the Romans (XVI. 
25) and stated to be ‘‘the mystery which was kept secret since 
the world began’’; and what mystery was that? In Paul’s letter 
to the Ephesians (II1.6) it reads that the wisdom revealed was 
the mystery that ‘‘the gentiles should be fellow heirs and of the 
same body and partakers of the promise in Christ.’’ In Paul’s 
first letter to Timothy (III.16) it is further explained that 
‘‘great is the mystery of godliness:’’ God manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.’’ Here 
then, we have a full statement of both the mystery and the 
Wisdom. 

These three statements then are Paul’s present explanation 
of what Christian Theosophy is. 

Next let us ask again what is the mystery Paul speaks of 
and let me answer it. Orthodox theologians have always en- 
deavored to belittle the various theosophic terms which Paul 
uses at this occasion and they tell us that he simply uses terms 
from the ancient mysteries and that the terms carry no special 
meaning from the ancient cults. The contrary is the truth. 


es 


*Only a few Mss. have “Holy” Ghost. 
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Paul is a true theosophist in this letter and knew that the 
Corinthians could and would not accept his preaching unless it 
resembled their own views. The Corinthians were a highly 
cultured people; their city Cicero called ‘‘The light of all 
Greece,’’ and Paul’s theory of the Cross would to them be only 
foolishness except it could be shown in a gnostic character. The 
Corinthians were also famous because they annually conse- 
erated a thousand courtesans to the public worship of Aphrodite 
in her temple. Could the cross be shown to them and be shown 
to be a great symbol with a hidden significance bearing upon 
the worship of Aphrodite? Paul did it. 

Paul’s letter was prompted by the fact that a ‘‘certain Jew, 
named Apollos’’ had been preaching a Christianity after the 
pattern of John the Baptist, something totally different from a 
form suiting Corinthian consciousness. It is this narrow and 
un-theosophiecal view which Paul wished to meet. For ascet- 
icism he wished to place mystery. For sackcloth and ashes he 
wished to place symbolical beauty. 

In the letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 11.16) Paul stated 
that ‘‘the spirit teaches all things,’’ as I just quoted him, and 
from the letter to Timothy (II1.16) we learn his explanation of 
what ‘‘the mystery of godliness’’ was: ‘‘God manifect in the 
flesh—justified in the spirit—seen of angels—preached unto 
the Gentiles—believed on in the world—received up into glory.” 
Let us test Paul’s words. 

Let me apply Paul’s doctrine, ‘‘the Spirit teaches all 
things,’’ to one paragraph at least of the last mystery, to this 
paragraph: ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,’’ and let us see if we 
by means of our own spirit can get any clue to that mystery. Ac- 
cording to Paul we can get such a clue, because the Spirit 
teaches our spirit, or initiates it. 

In the light then of this axiom that the Spirit of God teaches 
us the mysteries of God, in a similar way as our own spirit 
teaches us, we must find a key to the explanations of the myster- 
ies. Let us see the parallels first and then see what the parallels 
show. 

First and fundamentally in psychic insight comes our re- 
lation to ourselves, and realization of our relationship to the 
divine in ourselves or our causal origins. Parallel to this is the 
theosophical dogma of Christ’s relationship to the Godhead as 
the Eternal and Only-Begotten Son of the Father. Study, if 
you will, the theological dogma of Christ, the son of God, and 
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you will readily see its psychological construction. It is simply 
a theosophical statement, in poor presentation, but nevertheless 
a grand psychology. The theological doctrine about the Son of 
God as a mystery in the godhead, answers exactly to the psycho- 
logical facts about our relationship to ourselves... The one state- 
ment is theology, the other is psychology, and Theosophy under- 
stands them both. Let the student retire to silence and solli- 
tude and dwell upon the two presentations and he shall under- 
stand what the meaning is of the phrase, God in Man and Man 
as the symbol of God, and he has taken the first step to an under- 
standing of the Christ mystery. 

(2) Another point is Christ’s relations to Humanity as its 
prince and head. That is paralleled by the relationship of the 
highest principle within the personality as its ruler and chief. 
Here again is grand psychology and theology in one, and The- 
osophy covering two worlds. 

(3) Still another point is the atonement, or rather at-one- 
ment, founded upon the intimate union of Christ’s two natures. 
The parallel in this case is easily seen when we consider the es- 
sential object of the whole course of our moral and spiritual 
life and its final attainment of at-one-ment or a fundamental 
union. This point will iluminate the theosophie Path. 

(4) Again, the mystery of the method and means by which 
Christ’s redeeming work was begun and is carried on and will 
be perfected at last This mystery is really included in the 
former, because it is merely a part of the course to at-one-ment 
or our moral and spiritual life in its attainment of final union 
with itself and all its inherent antinomies. Like the other point 
it pertains to the theosophy of the Path. Both are figurative 
expressions of our Inner Life and its correspondence with the 
Infinite in its manifestations in Christ. Again, merely two state- 
ments of one truth. 

(0) The mystery of the operations of the Holy Spirit is so 
easily paralleled with all the influx of spiritual and celestial 
life that comes to us in the regenerating life, that the parallel 
needs only to be mentioned. All travellers on the Path are fa- 
miliar with the divine influxes and helps. A close study of the 
Christian teachings about the Spirit are indispensable to the 
psychologist and the theosophist. Most assuredly the Spirit 
teaches our spirit, and the doctrine about the Holy Spirit is a 


parallel to the psychology of the human spirit. The same truth 
seen from two points of view. 
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The mystery of the gifts of grace are also part of the ex- 
periences of those who regenerate, and who at the same time are 
being prepared for an office in the Divine Republic. All such 
know absolutely that the grace they have to perform their work 
is not of themselves, but a free and unmerited gift. The various 
graces mentioned in the Testament have close parallels in psy- 
chology. The ‘‘graces’’ seem to be merely psychology and our 
so-called ‘‘faculties’’ seem merely ‘‘graces.’’ The two explain 
one another. 

(7) As for the mystery of the founding of the Church, that 
is, the true church, no one will for a moment doubt it as a 
mystery nor deny the fact that their own desires for an ideal 
social order or organization have arisen within their psychic 
experience, both as a result of long ages’ search and longings 
and finally as a consummation brought about by a divine fiat; 
they know not how, but they do know it as a spiritual fact. The 
relationship between the divine Brotherhood, the consummation 
of the whole cosmic evolution, and the temple in the heart is 
a subject of the most profound theosophic interest and the two 
movements correspond most intimately. 

(8) That there is something mysterious in the way in which 
the affairs and the development of the human race are brought 
to bear in a direction that points to a final good end, cannot be 
denied. Nor will any introspective disciple of the Spirit deny 
that he, in spite of mistakes, omissions and sins, is brought to 
a point of goodness and truth to which he never could have 
brought himself unaided. An observant disciple knows how 
closely the inner movements of soul resemble the outer move 
ments in the cosmic economy of Divinity. He could no more 
deny guidance than he could deny his own individuality. Crude 
and unsatisfactory as is the theological doctrine of providence, 
it does nevertheless contain elements of the mystery of the ages, 
and some of the literature on the subject is very suggestive. It 
does look as if the doctrine of providence was merely a theolog- 
ical transcription of psychological facts. The Spirit without 
moves like the Spirit within and the Spirit within moves like the 
Spirit without. They two explain one another. 

(9) An initiate in divine wisdom has not only learned the 
wonderful theosophy of the 15th chapter of Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians and seen the inner relationship between the 
creative acts as told in the Old Testament and the gradual de- 
velopment of the Christ life both objectively and subjectively, 
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but such an initiate has also introspectively followed both move- 
ments within himself. He has, therefore, no difficulty in seeing 
the parallelism between them, nor has he any difficulty in trans- 
lating the phraseology of redemption into figurative speech for 
souls as yet outside the mystery but desirous of learning its 
meaning in naturalistic language. In other words, by the Spirit 
an initiate explains one form of the Spirit’s work by means of 
another. I think it is clear now that the ‘‘mystery of godli- 
ness,’’ ‘*‘God manifest in the flesh,’’ is not so much of a mystery 
any more, if the subject be handled in the way I have indicated. 
Paul’s claim has stood the test. And you ean see, that theosophic 
mysteries have their clue in your own mind and heart and ex- 
perience. We are advised to love God with all our mind, soul 
and body. What else does that mean than to love God who is 
within? And you see how natural it is! 

Who are the perfect, or those who have the mind of Christ? 
In this case Paul no doubt means the competent ones, those able 
and desirous of understanding the mystery as distinguished 
from those of the world who look to things and not to causes, 
who have no consideration for the Kingdom of God. The term 
‘‘nerfect’’ is evidently borrowed from the mysteries where it 
signified those who had passed through the culminating point 
of the mysterious rites. If Paul did not mean the perfect in that 
sense he simply introduced a most dangerous phrase into Chris- 
tian terminology and encouraged conceit, an arch enemy of hu- 
mility. Nay, ‘‘the perfect’’ here are those who have partaken in 
the divine vision and who cannot fall back. They are the ones who 
have ‘‘the mind of Christ.’’ 

As a result of what I have stated, I must deny the truth of 
the theological statement that Christianity is not mysterious. 
Christianity or Churchism is not mysterious, to be sure, but 
primitive or Inner Christianity is, and, it is that Christianity I 
am talking about, and the only one worth anything. Jesu re- 
ligion is a mystery. Church Christianity is a dogmatic fraud. 

Mystery is the nut in the shell. Take away the mystery 
from the Christian religion and nothing peculiar is left. The 
remainder will upon analysis be found to be a strange mixture 
of survivals from past ages and crafts of various kinds. 

‘The mystery of the Christ’’ is a genuine theosophic sub- 
ect as much as any of the other mysteries I have mentioned. 
It can give the searcher with ‘‘the mystic quest’? much to ponder 
upon if he keeps free of ecclesiasticism and it will prove a most 
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fascinating quest to many because its beauty lies in our own 
hearts and not outside ourselves. It deals with a most personal 
question, that of ‘‘salvation,’’ a question baffling many. Few un- 
derstand that the real self needs no salvation and that the 
ephemeral self cannot be saved because it is illusory. Few un- 
derstand that ‘‘salvation’’ is a peculiar kind of movement of 
growth in which the true self can only be found in proportion 
as the ‘‘personal’’ self is lost. Nor do they realize that in the 
universe there is no self-conquest; that self-conquest takes place 
in the higher psychie self or the soul, at present our real self. 
For these reasons few realize that the Christ drama of the New 
Testament is an eternal drama within themselves and played 
nowhere else. 

Several of the quotations given from Paul are worth some 
special attention, especially the weight laid upon silence (Rom. 
XVI.25). Evidently the imposition of silence had a special im- 
port because it stands in so sharp contrast to the fact that the 
gospel was for all the world, hence destined to be public prop- 
erty. 

Paul uses (1 Cor. I1.1-9) terms well known from the myster- 
ies and used nowhere else, such as ‘‘ perfect,’’ ‘‘hidden,’’ ‘‘things 
unutterable,’’ and the whole 15th chapter of the first letter 
to the Corinthians reads like an Egyptian or Greek address. 
After reading it one can hardly deny that he has heard a mysta- 
gogue speak. 

In Eph. V. 32 he calls it ‘‘a great mystery’’ that the relation 
of Christ and the Church is the same as that of the marriage 
relation. The idea of the marriage relation as symbolical of 
the union of the initiate and the Divinity was fundamental in the 
Eleusinian and Dionysian mysteries. The term ‘‘sacred mar- 
riage’’ (ieros gamos) is well known to the student. If we read 
the chapter to the Ephesians in the light of the Bacchic features 
of the Eleusiana and the Sabazien orgies we shall learn much, 
both about the Christian mysteries and the heathen ones as re- 
gards enthusiasm, religious singing and the symbolism of light 
and darkness. 

Paul’s reasons for addressing the Ephesians in such lan- 
guage as he used, finds its explanation in the fact that the 
Ephesians, or rather their forefathers, the Ionians, had brought 
to Asia with them the rites of the Demeter-Eleusiania, the most 
famous and probably the earliest of all mysteries. To this class 
of mysteries belonged also the famous mysteries of ‘Diana of 
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the Ephesians’’ a parallel to Astarte or Venus. Though the 
Christians substituted their own mysteries for the pagan ones, 
it does not minimise the fact that they resembled each other so 
much that Paul used the Pagan ones as means wherewith to ex- 
plain the Christian. 

Perhaps we may even think that Paul was himself an initi-- 
ate. In the Letter to the Phillippians (IV.12) he says distinctly: 
‘‘T have learned the secret,’’ a translation that has been glossed 
over in most Bibles. The Phillippians would understand him 
because their city lay in the pathway of the original course of 
the Dionysian mysteries and near Mt. Haemus where there was 
a shrine to Dionysos. And it has been supposed that the girl 
whom Paul healed at that place was a priestess at that shrine. 

As for the Church fathers, their writings are full of allu- 
sions to the mysteries and full of their symbols, in fact there 
is so much that I abstain from all quotations, both those which 
these fathers find themselves compelled to use in order to ex- 
plain the Christian mysteries and also those quotations which 
condemn the pagan mysteries. But the impression upon the 
reader’s mind is here as it is when reading the Scriptures, that 
the Christian system is a mystery comparable to the ancient 
ones and is of the same family. Here is an interesting extract 
from Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. XII), which certainly 
is to the point. In an exhortation to the heathen, he exclaims: 
“Thou shalt see my God and be initiated into the sacred myster- 
ies. QO truly sacred mysteries! My way is lighted with torches, 
and I behold the heavens and God. I become holy whilst I am 
initiated. The Lord is the hierophant and seals while illuminat- 
ing him who is initiated, and presents to the Father him wio is 
initiated to be kept forever. Such are the reveries of my myster- 
ies.’? How clearly Clement draws parallels between his myster- 
ies and the mysteries of those whom he seeks to convert! 

Far from destroying our interest in the Christian myster- 
ies these facts go to give them a great value. The pagan mys- 
teries were of one order, naturalistic; the Christian mysteries, 
as the readers shall see in the future chapter, were of a human, 
a personal character, and when studied psychologically and in 
the light of our own experiences, will prove very helpful for 
the attainment of the Inner Life on Christian lines. Both 
orders of mysteries explain one and the same truth. 
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CALLED THE TALE OF THE WICKED BroTHER, SET DOWN BY Lipo-va, 
THE SCRIBE, GIVE EAR: 


chactaduk, of noble birth. His father was preceptor to the 

king, his mother was a princess. And with him there dwelt 

Zad, his half-brother, who was blind. 

Nalchactaduk, the favorite of his sire, was learned in all 
things that nobles learnt; he knew the art of scribes and numbers 
well, he knew to call the colors from the sun and from the rose 
and distant hills and fields and make them stand upon the tem- 
ple’s walls, he knew to draw the lightning from the sky, and all 
things knew he that a courtier should. 

But Zad, whose mother was of lowly birth, knew none of 
these but what Nalchactaduk had tried to teach him, yet, as he 
was blind, he learned not much of that. But he knew well the 
tongue the little birds use in their song, he knew the language 
of the running brook, where oft he sat and listened, and he knew 
to call the squirrels from the rocks and trees and talk with them 
and learn their humble lore. 

Nalchactaduk and his half-brother, Zad, were friends and 
neither loved another more. They often roamed the wilds, and 
Zad would show his brother all the wonders of the earth, which 
made Nalchactaduk to marvel much. Then he would speak to 
Zad his wondrous arts and they would love each other ever 
more. But when the father of Nalchactaduk learned that his 
noble son had wandered forth with Zad to lead him, then he 
called to him: 

‘‘Unworthy son, how have I cautioned thee to follow not 
where Zad may lead thee to! The arts I know of I have given 
thee that thou couldst rise beyond thy fellow men, and yet thou 
layest noble arts aside to follow Zad into the lowly ways.” 


| Szintadar, which lies in the South Land, there dwelt Nal- 
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Nalchactaduk then humbly bowed his head and said: 

‘‘My father, I meant thee no wrong. But weary are the 
hours whilst I await the time when I may go upon the search 
that thou didst promise me when first I learnt.’’ 

Then smiled Buhomig, kindly, on his son and bade him heed 
the counsel that he gave: 

‘‘The day when thou canst enter on thy search shall be the 
day on which thou leadest Zad into the temple’s walls, and not 
he thee. For, ere this mighty quest I give to thee, thy strength 
to lead and not be led away must thou show. But I warn and 
caution thee to tell not Zad thy wish to master him, else will thy 
day of manhood never come.’’ 

And so it came to pass Nalchactaduk set out to conquer his 
half-brother, Zad, set out to conquer him he dearly loved. 

But when he came to Zad, his mind made strong to drag him 
up within the temple’s walls, he could not bring himself to lay 
with force his hand upon the brother that he loved. So asked he 
meekly : 

‘*Zad, wouldst come with me to breathe the air within the 
temple’s walls?’’ 

But when Zad heard him he but laughed, and said: 

‘*What need have I to breathe the temple’s air? No, come 
with me, Nalchactaduk, and roam where runs the laughing water, 
where the trees and stones speak of the pulsing, leaping life that 
fills the world about them full of joy.’’ 

And, hearing him, Nalchactaduk gave heed, and from his 
mind his father’s warning fled, and once more followed he where 
Zad might lead. And when his father saw him follow Zad, again 
he called to him: 

‘‘Unworthy son, how have I cautioned thee to follow not 
where thy half-brother, Zad, may lead thee to!’’ 

And once again Nalchactaduk bowed low and asked for par- 
don, and once more went forth to conquer Zad, his brother, whom 
he loved. 

And this time, with his mind made strong and sure, he went 
to Zad and seized him by the arms and lifted him and made to 
carry him up to the temple’s walls. But when his fright had 
passed Zad struggled in his brother’s arms and, struggling free, 
made off with footsteps fleet. And then Nalchactaduk was very 
sad lest he had hurt his brother by his act, so followed after him 
with flying steps and never paused till he came up with him 
beneath the shadow of the spreading trees. And then he fell 
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upon his neck and wept and begged of Zad that he forgive the 
wrong; and Zad forgave, and so they wandered on. ‘Then once 
again called to Nalchactaduk his father’s voice and said: 

‘‘Unworthy son, have I not cautioned thee to follow not?” 

‘‘Q, worthy sire,’’ Nalchactaduk replied, ‘thou knowes* well 
I followed Zad for love. I feared that I had hurt him by my 
act and followed after him but to atone.”’ 

‘‘T know it well,’’ Buhomig answered him, ‘‘I would not 
have that thou shouldst not love Zad. But greatly do I fear 
Nalchactaduk loves Zad far more than Zad loves him; else 
shouldst thou choose to lead then would he gladly follow. But 
go thou forth again and master Zad, that I may send thee forth 
upon thy quest.’’ 

Nalchactaduk went forth and called to Zad, and when he 
came he asked him once again to go with him into the temple’s 
walls. But Zad was loathe, until Nalehactaduk spoke to him words 
like these, then he agreed: 

‘My brother, Zad, when you shall come with me within the 
temple’s walls our father there will meet us and will put within 
my hands a sacred quest which long is promised me. And we 
shall go together on this quest, but not till you shall enter in 
those walls.’’ 

And then he washed Zad’s feet and made him clean that he 
might enter in the temple’s walls. 

And so it passed, Nalchactaduk and Zad went up to meet 
their father, Buhomig, within the temple’s walls, to seek their 
quest. 

When Buhomig beheld his sons approach he said: 

‘*Nalchactaduk, I ask of thee, and answer truly: hast thou 
mastered Zad?’’ 

And he replied: 

‘Behold. I bring him here.’’ 

And once again Buhomig spoke: 

‘*My son, I ask thee: hast thou truly mastered Zad?’’ 

And he replied again, 

‘‘T bring him here.’’ 

Then was Buhomig grave and stern of face. He gazed on 
Zad a moment, then he spoke: 

‘**My son, thou knowest who the master is, and if thou canst 
lead Zad or he lead thee. But if thou canst not lead him where 
thou wilt, it were far better that thy quest were not. The day 
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will come when thou wilt have to lead, and mastery is difficult 
to learn amidst the hardships of the noble quest. 

‘‘Thou hast brought Zad to me within these walls, as I com- 
manded thee, and as I promised I now put in thy hands thy 
longed-for quest. But if thou knowest not that thou art strong 
put by this quest and wait another day. Thou sayest if thou 
comest here too soon.’’ 

He paused then, but Nalchactaduk spoke not. Then sighed 
Buhomig, as before his eyes there passed a dream of unseen dan- 
gers near. He gave Nalchactaduk a ring of gold in which a 
shining, sparkling stone blazed forth, and said: 

‘‘My son, I give to thee thy quest. Go forth and find the 
stone that blazes here, and when thou findest it Zad shall have 
sight.’ 

Nalchactaduk gazed on the ring with awe, for never had he 
seen a stone like this. Its splendor was like many noon-day suns 
of many hues which followed one the other. Then asked Nal- 
chactaduk : 

‘‘What shall I seek? Here is the stone, within this very 
ring.’’ 

But on his son Buhomig smiled, and said: 

‘‘T.ook close and thou wilt find no stone is there. The light 
is there, the glory of thy quest, but that from which the holy light 
proceeds, that must thou seek.”’ 

Then looked his son again and saw that what Buhowig said 
was true. 

And so it passed, Nalchactaduk went forth to seek the stone 
that blazed within his ring, and with him went his blind half- 
brother, Zad. 

When they had left the temple’s walls behind, then turned 
Nalchactaduk to Zad and said: 

‘Thou knowest all the language of the earth and of the air 
and of the sea and fire. Ask, then, the lord of each where we 
may find the stone that blazes here within this ring.’’ 

They journeyed to the Lion of the Earth, they journeyed 
to the Eagle of the Air, and to the ancient Herring of the Sea, 
and sought the awful Dragon of the Fire. And each of these 
Zad asked about the quest and where the stone they sought for 
could be found. 

The Lion of the Earth spoke these words: 

‘The stone you seek for shines within the earth, for did it 
cease to shine the earth were not. But where its hiding place no 
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creature knows, and ere you seek it you must first slay me.”’ 

The ancient Herring of the Sea spoke thus: 

‘‘The stone you are in search of I guard well. But ere I 
lead you to its secret place you must appease my hunger; bring 
me first the entrails of the Lion of the Earth.’’ 

The Eagle of the Air spoke thus to them: 

‘‘The stone you seek for shines in my domain, for did it not 
the sun would have no light. But none may reach its place with- 
out my aid, and ere I aid you must you bring to me the Herring 
of the Sea, that I may eat.’’ 

The Dragon of the Fire spoke these words: 

‘‘The stone you seek for makes the fire shine. But none 
may reach its place save through my jaws, which flame, until the 
Eagle of the Air shall pass within to give me cooler breath.’’ 

His father’s voice Nalchactaduk then heard: 

‘Seek not in earth or sea or air or fire, but follow thou 
the rays, that from the stone within thy ring shine forth, back 
to their source.’’ 

But Zad, who heard it not, said: 

‘*Seems it not, from what the lords have said to us, that we 
have first to slay the Lion of the Earth?’’ 

Nalchactaduk gazed long upon the ring, but could not see 
whence shone the blinding rays, so followed he, with Zad to lead 
the way. 


And so it passed, Nalchactaduk and Zad went forth to slay 
the Lion of the Earth. 

When many days of pain and toil had passed, they found 
his lair, and then Nalchactaduk bade Zad be still, while, by his 
mighty arts he slew the Lion and his entrails took to feed the 
ancient Herring of the Sea. 

And then Nalchactaduk heard yet again his father’s voice, 
which called to him: 

‘*Seek not within the sea, but follow thou the rays.’’ 

But as he turned to gaze upon the ring Zad led him forth to 
seek the Herring’s home, and having found it laid before this 
lord the entrails of the Lion they had slain. And after he had 
finished his repast he spoke to them: 

‘‘T know you seek my blood to give it to the Eagle of the Air, 
that he may take you onward on your search. But if you spare 
me [ will show to you an island in the midst of my domain where 
there are many wondrous, shining stones. They will not give 
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to Zad the sight he seeks, but they will give you both eternal 
life.’’ 

Then once again Buhomig called his son: 

‘‘Seek not on this sea-island for thy quest. Better it were 
to journey through the fire, for what thou mayest find within 
this sea is no more than thou hast within thy ring.’’ 

But Zad persisted, and went on alone, so that Nalechactaduk 
must follow him. His father’s voice called after, ‘‘Turn thou 
back! Thou goest unprepared, for Zad does lead.’’ 

But, though he heard, he heeded not the voice: the Lord had 
promised them eternal life. 

They followed then the Herring of the Sea, who led them 
through his marvellous domain and showed them all the wonders 
of the place. Great rocks there were that melted at a word and 
trees and flowers gay with glorious hues, and watery beings 
changing many forms. But Zad, who had not sight, saw none 
of these, but smelt their perfumes rare and heard their songs; 
and ever reached he forth to feel of them until Nalchactaduk 
would draw him back to save him from the ugly water snakes 
that coiled about and hid beneath all things. 

At last the Herring paused before a rock in which there was 
a massive silver door and gave to Zad the key to open it (for 
Zad it was who led Nalchactaduk) and said: 

‘‘This is the Place of Many Lights.’’ 

Then Zad spoke strange words to Nalchactaduk: 

‘‘My brother, I have led thee to this place wherein there be 
the many blazing stones, each one of which shall give eternal life, 
and in my hand I hold the entrance key. Now, ere I open thee 
the door, thou shalt deliver unto me our father’s ring, to pay 
me for the sight I lose forever, for with these fires thou shalt 
not need it more.”’ 

Nalchactaduk beheld his father’s form and heard his voice, 
in anguish, from afar: 

‘‘Guard well thy ring and give it not to Zad. It was for 
this I warned thee at the first. Turn back, I ask again, before 
too late: naught lies within this rock that thou hast not.’’ 

Then spoke Nalchactaduk to Zad. He said: 

‘Turn you the key and open wide this door. If we shall 
find that nought there is within then shall I lead you back to 
Szintadar. But if we find the blazing stones within then do I 
promise you the useless ring.’’ | 

Zad opened wide the door, they entered in, and found the 
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words the Herring spoke were true. And thereupon Nalchacta- 
duk gave Zad the sacred ring which was his sacred quest. 

Then Mraduva, the ruler of the place, beheld the ring with 
Zad, and looked again and saw Nalchactaduk without the ring, 
and rose his anger. Seizing on his staff he smote Nalchactaduk 
and Zad so they fell down, and when they rose, behold! the two 
were one. And no man knew Nalchactaduk, or Zad, but Asram 
was the name they called him then. And Mraduva smote Asram 
with his staff and broke his back, so ever since that day he walks 
with eyes upon the lowly earth. And life he has, so long as 
there shall be the stones within the Place of Many Lights. But 
Asram’s eyes, bent over on the earth, cannot behold the radiance 
again; and in the ring the shining light is gone; and Asram hears 
Buhomig’s voice no more. 

This is the tale I heard in Szintadar. 


The King was silent, and great grief was in his eyes that all 
might behold. Twice he tried to speak and could not for his 
sorrow. And then he raised his hands and spoke to his courtiers: 
‘‘Learn to master Zad.’’ 

But he told them not that Zad lived within their hearts, for 
the Ancient Traveller whispered to me that this each must be- 
hold; and I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, have set this also down. 


PROVERBS, THE SANCTUARY OF THE INTUITIONS. 


Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the literature of rea- 
son, or the statements of an absolute truth without qualification. 
Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are the sanctuary 
of the intuitions. That which the droning world, chained to 
appearances, will not allow the realist to say in his own words, 
it will suffer him to say in proverbs without contradiction. And 
this law of laws, which the pulpit, the senate and the college 
deny, is hourly preached in all markets and work-shops by flights 
of proverbs, whose teaching is as true and as omnipresent as 
that of birds and flies. 

—Emerson, ‘‘Compensation.’’ 
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A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 


By Autce Dixon LE PLONGEON. 
(Continued from page 367.) 
Part II. 


Awake! Awake! the mighty one 
Triumphant hath his course begun; 
Arise! receive the light that he 

Again bestows on land and sea— 
Thus Nature looking heavenward cries, 
While dewy flower each petal dries— 
Mu’s day of doom dawned fair and still; 
As merrily each laughing rill 

Went leaping o’re its pebbly bed; 
While feathery warbles overhead, 

Their flight in all directions winging, 
Alighted oft and gaily singing, 

Tossed melodies upon the air 

Whose balmy breath dispelled all care. 
The boughs of spreading trees were hung 
With flowers that all their fragrance flung 
To meet the sun-god’s glad’ning rays— 
Rejoicing every creature’s gaze. 

The mortal filled with nameless dread 
To joy unlooked-for may be led; 

But he who thinks himself secure 

Oft finds disaster swift and sure. 

For bright-eyed Morning lies in wait 
Dark Trouble, just within her gate. 


Ere long soft tremors shook the plain 
Where Maya city stood. The rain 
Now flooded every busy street, 

All creatures driving to retreat. 

In silent awe the birds forsook 

Each swaying tree and trembling nook, 
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To spread their wings beneath the sky 
Whose deluge drove them back to die. 
Anon, deep throbbings stirred the land 
Now caught in Homen’s mighty hand; 
All nature felt the dreaded source— 
A wave of death whose mighty course 
Unchecked must roll, to sink at last 
The dead and dying on it cast. 

The splendid monarch of the sky 

His pinnacle drew well anigh, 

When out of Hakol’s towering cone 
Came fearful sounds, and lightning shone 
Like gleaming swords in conflict fierce 
Above its top, as if to pierce 

The column vast of rising smoke 

That from the bursting crater broke. 


Thus rang the awful peal of doom, 
Enshrouding every form in gloom 

Of twilight’s hazy gray; and while 

The people gasped, amazed, a vile 

And sickening odor filled the air 

As from the mountain shot a glare 

Of more than mid-day sun. Loud now 
The rumblings heard and felt below, 

In labored heavings of the ground. 
Then, silencing all lesser sound, 

The mountain uttered roar on roar 
While Homen at its vitals tore; 

Pent up within he groaned and toiled 
That Mu might be of life despoiled. 
Old craters that in days long gone 
Had fall’n asleep and still slept on, 
Aroused at last by Homen’s call, 
Obedient they, both great and small, 
Again sent forth their scorching breath, 
And yawned to split their jaws of death. 
The heavens, by angry storm—gods plowed, 
Their rage expressed in thunder loud. 
Earth bellowed ’neath the level roads, 
Like bulls unnumbered urged by goads. 
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Scant heed the populace had paid 
In days preceeding. All had said 
“Great Hakol will again subside”— 
But fate no mortal may deride ;— 
Tho’ smoking mount and quaking earth 
Familiar were as death and birth. 
Thus on this last and awful day 
The wealthy in their villas gay 
Admired the mountain’s wrathful face 
Declaring this an added grace. 
And so unmoved beheld at first, 


Until great Hakol’s top was burst, 

And Homen flung his: balls of fire, 
While from his stronghold, ever higher 
Uprose a column black and straight, 
Whence spread the sombre pall of fate. 
The favored ones now looked amazed 
To see that other mounts had blazed 
While they applauded Homen’s play, 
Quite safe—for he was far away. 


But this last day was not for man, 

Whose paltry life had reached its span; 
The gods their revels now would hold; 
Nor pause till Mu lay charred and cold. 
Their fires must soar from earth to heaven 
Till man and all that bore his leaven 

Was blotted out—a face accurst!— 
Dominion, vice, and gold, its thirst. 


A moan that swelled into a roar 

Came ever from the earth’s deep core. 
The toiling herds of beasts and men 
By dread of death were stricken when 
From out the clouds fell storms of dust 
Sharp-stinging as the scorpion-thrust. 

Now many creatures tame and savage 
That shared the land with humankind, 
Broke forth unchecked to rend and ravage 

With fang and claw, what each might find. 
The herds of toiling elephants 
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In terror shrilled their trumpet tones; 
But when the earth convulsive pants 
All lesser voices fade in moans— 
Weak murmurs, piteous, sobbing woe, 
That clamors feebly ere it go 
To rest in silence—as a child 
That wails until by sleep beguiled. 
To heights stupendous Hakol sent 
His horrid inwards, grimly bent 
On devastating all that lay 
Upon the land where he could play. 
His comrades on the east and south 
Made wide each grumbling, fevered mouth; 
Their sides gaped too, and hissing shapes 
Rushed forth like captive that escapes. 
Whate’er these touched to cinders turned; 
The streamlets seethed, the forests burned; 
Flames leaped and followed in the track 
Of Homen’s minions; naught could slack 
Their quenchless thirst as on they flew, 
And in their path all overthrew. 


One raging cone from off its lip 
A gray hued ball had now let slip; 
This bounded up, expanding till 
A mighty space it seemed to fill ;— 
An instant this suspended hung, 
By force terrific now was flung,— 
A monster, crushing in its wrath 
Whatever lay upon its path. 


The mountains from their flanks belched out 
Red blasts, while from their cones would spout 
Black boiling mud and sand that poured 

On all below. The thunder roared, 

Earth quaked, and forked lighting flashed, 

As rocky fragments downward crashed. 

Like rivers now the lava came; 

And everywhere the thirsty flame 

Lapped all the hissing water up 

For Homen’s sacrificial cup. 
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The ocean, earth, and sky, intoned 
Destruction’s dirge, while tempest moaned, 
Their tones reverberating thro’ 

Broad plains where palms and vineyards grew, 
In vales remote and heights sublime, 

Where never foot of man could clime: 

So mighty soon became the roar 

It reached where sound ne’er rose before-— 
Above the plains where fierce winds blow 

O’er mountains helmeted with snow. 


The Breaker Ppa had forth been sent 

To wreak destruction until spent; 

A swarm of fiends from depths profound 
Had struggled to the upper ground 
Where, dealing death along their course, 
They far outstript the fleetest horse. 


From reeking clouds the fire now came 
Descending in a crimson flame— 
Death-sheets, that wrapped all things around, 
Till naught remained but smoking ground. 


Dark yellow whirlwind beat the air 

Cut thro’ by lightnings’ vivid glare. 
Another mountain leaped to life, 
Upheaving with titanic strife 

A trunk of smoke whose boughs of fire 
Burned red, then many-hued, and higher, 
Away they soared to mask the sun 

Long ere its course was fully run. 


The trees, as burning rocks flew past, 
Took flame and swelled the scorching blast. 
The smiling hamlets and the towns, 
Alarmed by heaven’s increasing frowns, 
Saw their inhabitants this day 

In all directions wildly stray; 

The babes, the ill and helpless, left 

Alone, of succor quite bereft; 

While multitudes with rushing feet 

Fled reckless thro’ each darkening street. 
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For anguish-filled was every form— 
The biggest creatures in the swarm 
Tame elephants, whose trumpet sound 
By universal din was drowned. 


When consternation, terror, dread, 
Seized on the crowds, all frantic fled; 
Impelled by madding fear they went 
Half blindly until strength was spent. 
Some, agile in their limbs, fast clung 

To trees, but from the boughs were flung 
By quake on quake, to earth were dashed— 
On every side destruction clashed. 

Now faces many, lighted erst 

By reason’s glow, were seen accurst, 
Distorted by the horrid glare 

Of eyes betraying maniac stare. 

Great Maya city now lay doomed 

By monsters that around her loomed; 

The mountains she had loved so well 

Had waked with thundrous voice to tell 
Their secrets which had long lain hid 
Beneath a verdant, flowery lid. 

“The ships! the ships!” some cried, and ran ;— 
But others, “Stop, if thou’rt a man.” 
They who resisted not their fear 

Set sail in many boats to steer 

In search of safety on the main. 

This seeing, others strove to gain 

The ships of every size and sort 

At anchor in the famous port; 

Full boat-loads went to beg the grace 

Of shelter—any resting place. 


So vast and populous was Mu, 

The vessels gathered but a few 

Of those more close at hand. Thus sailed 
Away the cautious ones. Some failed 
To see that earthquake might involve 
Their ships, and, fixed in their resolve, 
Remained within the port and docks— 
Thus Fate its feeble victim mocks. 
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Each fleeing citizen had seized 

Some object that had often pleased; 

But avarice now clutched in vain 

The wealth it loved; naught would remain— 
And soon all else was lost to view 

Save dread of death. Then howled anew 
The demon called by mortals Fear, 

That brings disaster yet more near. 

Shrieks, groans, and curses, vow and prayer, 
Were smothered in the storm-filled air. 
Fierce anguish struck them, as a blast 

That snaps the sturdy upright mast— 

And like a ship the earth now swayed; 
While people huddled, screamed and prayed; 
Their wild despair yet more profound 

As buildings crumbled to the ground. 

Proud halls and temples, treasure-stored, 
Were shattered, and their wealth out-poured; 
High towers, impregnable, split wide 

And crashed below to swell the tide: 

The works of man, and Nature’s own, 

To chaos back again were thrown, 


Beneath a pelting storm of hail 

The victims fled, before a gale 

Of wind and fire and noxious gas. 
They gathered in a motely mass— 

As helpless as the ocean foam— 
Beneath a temple’s lofty dome 

That, lighted by the glowing sun, 
Much admiration oft had won 

From foreigners of every clime, 

But blackened now with crater-grime. 


Scarce seeing; wounded, bruised and lame, 
From all directions on they came; 

Not finding any level place— 

And Death pressed hard upon the chase. 
All stumbled, many fell, to wait 

In utter misery, hapless fate— 

The final pang, from darting heat, 

From crashing wall, or trampling feet. 
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The fog and smoke, sharp hail and rain, 
More torture added to their pain. 
Unceasing too those awful tones 

Whose echo came in human groans. 


Out-rivaling the lightning glare 

The mountain-tops gave ruddier flare; 
But down below hung over all 

The city ways a gruesome pall; 

And under this the only light 

Was conflagration’s dazing sight. 


Now multitudes were helpless caught 

Between the walls, where some had thought 
Protection yet to find. 

Men cursed while women wept and prayed, 

In vain! Death called and all obeyed. 

“Ah! spare us! Save! ye gods!” they screamed, 

But by the gods were worthless deemed— 
Or gods were deaf and blind. 


On pressed the ever surging crowd, 
The poor and humble, rich and proud— 
The ocean all would strive to reach, 

And on they toiled to wharves and beach. 
Rich merchants wore but tatters now, 
And some had not a rag to show, 

When lighted up by fiery glow. 


By falling walls some lives were snapped; 
More breathed their last by flame enwrapped, 
Thus heaps of dead together lay 

To fill the living with dismay. 


When clouds of dust on victims brake, 

In frenzy some their thirst would slake 
With aught their lips might find; 

The blood of slaughtered beast would take 
Or that of humankind. 

Tho’ rain in frequent torrents fell 

Volcanic grime each source would swell. 
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The serpents too had reached the plain, 
And in the yellow dust their train, 

A straight and narrow groove, was seen. 
The vipers wriggled in between 

The forms of dead and dying men; 
And woe to him who stirred! for them 
The hateful snake its fang unsheathed, 
To thrust it into him who breathed. 


As danger close and closer pressed 

Bold seamen all their powers addressed, 
Themselves and costly ships to save 
Before the ocean worse might rave. 
They cut their cables all in vain! 

The seas beyond they could not gain. 
To reach those docks the multitude 
Once more their struggles now renewed; 
Till ships—like branches weighted low 
That drop their fruit when zephyrs blow— 
Sunk far beneath the water line, 

And lacked a spot where might recline 
A human form: All stood or clung— 
E’en to the masts the wretches hung. 


While scalding clay and fiery sand 
Came sweping over sea and land, 
Upon the vessels raved and wept 
Frail mortals till they off were swept. 
Concealed within the ocean-bed, 
Are striving other forces dread; 
Broad streams of bciling water flow 

From sources far below; 
For Homen thro’ the earth had sent 
His minions with the fixed intent 

Of setting all aglow. 
The under world raised scalding founts 
While upper gaps and burning mounts 
Cast fuel on the ocean’s breast 
Increasing ever its unrest. 
Waves lashed each other, tossing high 
Their foaming crests unto the sky. 

To be concluded. 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English. 


By Nuruo vE Manuar. 
(Continued from page 377.) 
‘‘THe Divine Lewarrot on EzecHIeu’s Visions.”’ 


AID Rabbi Hezekiah: ‘‘The title of one cf the Psalms is 
thus, ‘A psalm of David Maschil’ (for understanding), 
‘Blessed is he whose transgression is lifted up and whose 
sin is covered’ (Ps. XXXII. 1). This verse has already 

been commented on. There is however an occult meaning in 
the word maschil (understanding), and, having reference to di- 
vine wisdom, it requires explanation. We learn from tradi- 
tion that King David in composing his hymns and songs of 
praise to the Holy One, made use of ten different meters (one of 
which is termed (‘‘maschil’’) corresponding to the various pro- 
gressive states in the divine life symbolized by the ten sephiroth 
of the tree of life. Im order to attain to these, David pre- 
pared and disciplined himself, that he might become receptive 
of their respective states of inspiration and spiritual enligkten- 
ment and thus be able to compose his psalms. Tke meaning 
of the words, ‘blessed is he whose transgression is raised on 
high’ is this, when the Holy One places in the scales of his bal- 
ance a man’s merits and demerits it sometimes happens that the 
scale in which his sins are placed rises, being overbalanced by 
the scale containing his good deeds. Such is the meaning of 
these words. Happy they! whose transgression is forgiven, 
that is,—when the scale in which it is placed, ascends. The 
words ‘whose sin is covered’ refer to those whose sins the Holy 
One, when his judgments are abroad in the world, covers and 
hides from the view of the destroying angel, as was the case 
with Noah whom he saved from experiencing the effects and con- 
sequences of the sin that was prevalent in the world through 
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the fall of Adam. As long as sin and wrong-doing subsist on 
earth, man suffers, because not in his normal and primal state 
of innocency. He trembles and flees from before wild and 
savage animals, no longer subject to his will and control. When 
Noah came forth out of the ark, the world had become cleansed 
and purified and humanity entered on a new era cf existence 
and therefore it is written, ‘And Alhim blessed him and his 
sons and said unto them, be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘Though in these words no mention 
or reference is made to his wife and his sons’ wives, yet are 
they included in the term ‘vaathem’ (and ye), as also in the 
word ‘ath’ before the name of Noah which includes both males 
and females, both being subjects and recipients of divine bene- 
dictions. Then was it the Holy One gave unto them the seven 
precepts to be observed as rules of life until Israel should stand 
before Mount Sinai and receive the full law.’’ 


‘‘THp Mystery oF THE Bow IN THE CLOUD.’’ 


‘Tt is written, and Alhim said, This is the token of the 
covenant which | make between me and you and every living 
creation that is With you for perpetual generations, I do set 
(nathati) my bow in the cloud! (Gen. IX. 12. 13). The word 
‘nathati’ here refers to the past, as the bow from the days of 
Adam had always been witnessed in the clouds. In his further 
comments on these words Rabbi Simeon said: ‘In the vision of 
Ezechiel we read, ‘‘And above the firmament that was over 
their heads, was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone’’ (Kz. I. 21). Preceding these words, scripture 
states, ‘I heard the noise of their wings, like the noise of great 
waters, as the voice of Shaddai (Almighty), the voice of speech 
as the noise of a host, when they stood they let down their 
wings.’ We have here given a description of the four celes- 
tial cherubie beings by whom the firmament is supported. They 
were all jomed together by their wings which covered their 
forms. When they extended their wings, they uttered in far 
resounding tones hymns of praise to the glory of God, that rever- 
berated throughout the universe incessantly. The burthen of 
their song was, ‘The Lord hath made known his salvation, his 
righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of the heathen’ 
(Ps. XCVIIT. 2). Itis also stated that when they moved, there 
was heard a sound as of a great host on the march, like that of 
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the celestial angelic host when their legions with united voice, 
utter their hymns of praise to the Holy One, saying, ‘Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, all the earth is full of his glory’ 
(Is. VI. 3). As the four cherubic angels of the heavenly chariot 
turn to the four quarters of the world, their cry is still the same, 
‘Holy! holy! holy!’ Above them is the glittering firmament, 
whose cardinal quarters reflect the image of each of their forms 
when turned towards them, as also the colors peculiar to each 
of them. They are the forms of a lion, an ox, an eagle and a 
man. In three of these, the human countenance is so prominent, 
that the lion resembles a lion man and so with the two others, 
that are termed the eagle man, the ox man, and thus as scripture 
states, ‘They four had the face of a man.’ As the firmament 
was above them it not only reflected their forms but also the 
colors peculiar to each of them and that correspond to the four 
letters of the sacred name I. H. V. H. and visible to man, as 
green, red, white and blue, and which when refracted form 
twelve different shades and hues, and therefore it is stated, ‘as 
the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud, in the day of rain, 
so was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord’ 
(Ez. I. 28). This then is the mystical meaning of the words, 
‘I do set my bow in the cloud.’ The term ‘my bow’ has the 
same signification as that which was said of Joseph. ‘This bow 
abode in strength, and the arms of his hands were made strong 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob, from thence is the 
shepherd, the stone of Israel’ (Gen. XLIX. 24). As Joseph was 
a just man, it is said of him, ‘He placed his bow in God’, that is 
the covenant, symbolizing equally the bow and the Only Just 
One, these two signifying both one and the same thing. Noah 
being also a just man, the covenant made with him was symbol- 
ized by the bow and the arms of his hands were made strong 
(vayapozow). This word refers to the light proceeding from 
the bow of the covenant which is the source of joy and happi- 
ness to all the world and of which it is written, ‘More to be 
desired is it than gold, yet than much fine gold, sweeter also than 
honey and the honey comb’ (Ps. XIX. 10). This light was the 
cause of Joseph’s mental and spiritual illumination, and there- 
fore is he known as and termed, ‘Joseph the upright!’ It is 
termed the bow of the covenant, as the ray in the bow though 
refracted in three others is one way, so is the celestial light 
reflected downward by the firmament supported by the four 
cherubic forms of the heavenly or divine chariot. Therefore 
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is it forbidden to gaze at the rainbow that appears in the heaven 
because thereby the Schekina of which it is an image is pro- 
faned. As the great archangels standing in presence of the 
Holy One bow their heads, not daring to regard the divine 
majesty, so on the appearance of the bow in the heavens ought 
we to bend ourselves with feelings of reverence and worship 
of the Divine Being. When it appears, the earth feels assured 
that the lost harmony between the celestial and terrestrial worlds 
has been restored. We have already observed that it consists 
of a ray of light composed of three other rays blended and 
conjoined as one, forming a mystery only dimly perceptible to 
initiates of the hidden wisdom. It is further added, ‘and above 
the firmament that was over their heads was the likeness of a 
throne as of the appearance of a sapphire stone’ (Ez. I. 26). 
This stone is the central point (shethiya) of the whole world and 
is the basis of the Holy of Holies in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
This foundation stone is the sacred celestial throne placed above 
the four cherubic beings whose forms are engraved on the four 
sides of the heavenly or divine chariot and symbolized the tradi- 
tional law. ‘And upon the throne was the likeness as the ap- 
pearance of a man upon it,’ symbolizes of the written law. Hence 
we conclude it is to be observed and regarded as higher and 
superior to the traditional. This throne being the foundation 
stone, Jacob who is the image of the man beheld in vision by 
the prophetic seer Ezechiel, placed his head upon it ere he went 
to sleep in Bethel. 


(To be continued.) 





Such, were Rest or ever-successful Labor the human lot, 
might our life continue to be: a pure, perpetual, unregarded 
music; a beam of perfect white light, rendering all things visi- 
ble, but itself unseen, even because it was of that perfect white- 
ness, and no irregular obstruction had yet broken it into colors. 
The beginning of Inquiry is Disease: all Science, if we consider 
well, as it must have originated in the feeling of something being 
wrong, so it is and continues to be but Division, Dismemberment, 
and partial healing of the wrong. Thus, as was of old written, 
the Tree of Knowledge springs from a root of evil, and bears 
fruits of good and evil. Had Adam remained in Paradise, there 
had been no Anatomy and no Metaphysics. 


Carlyle, Characteristics. 








“Why is a snake regarded so different- 
ly by different people?. Sometimes a 
snake is spoken of as the representative 
of evil, at other times as the symbol of 
wisdom. Why does man possess such an 
inherent fear of snakes? 


Education and training ha= much to 
do with the manner in which man re- 
gards snakes and all other creatures. 
But there is something in the man 
himself apart from his education which 
accounts for the rest. A snake may 
be properly considered as venomous 
and evil or as the symbol of wisdom. 
Tr depends on the standpoint that is 
taken. Aside from destruction of the 
vermin which some snakes feed upon, 
it is not known that snakes confer any 
special benefits on man and the world, 
or that they exhibit any habits more 
wonderful than other animals, or that 
they show symptoms of intelligence 
sreater than other animal forms. On 
the contrary, they are sometimes deaf 
and blind; they may so glut them- 
selves as to go into a stupor, unable to 
defend themselves or keep out of 
danger, and the bite of some snakes 
is so deadly as to produce death soon 
after the victim has been bitten. But 
there are comparatively few snakes 
which are not harmless, and the move- 
ments of a snake are among the most 
graceful and the quickest of all crea- 
tures. 

There is nothing which a snake does 
nor any purpose which it serves which 
would warrant its being spoken of as 
the wisest of creatures or as the sym- 
bol of wisdom. Yet from the earliest 
of times sages have spoken of and 
scriptures mention it as the wisest of 
all creatures, and used it as a symbol 
of wisdom. 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


There are many reasons why the 
snake may truly be called a symbol of 
wisdom. Better than any other crea- 
ture the snake represents, is related to 
and moved by the electrical power of 
the universe, which power gives wis- 
dom to man, when man makes himself 
ready to receive it. In man’s present 
condition he is unfit and unable to 
have this power act directly through 
him. The organism of the snake is so 
constituted as to allow the direct ac- 
tion of this electrical power. But the 
power does not give wisdom to the 
snake; it only acts through the snake 
body. A mind is necessary to be aware 
and make use of the wisdom. This 
the snake has not. The snake has the 
most completely and economically ver- 
tebrated animal body. The spinal 
column runs throughout the snake, 
and it is the spinal column through 
Which the electrical power acts. The 
spinal column in man is in the form of 
a snake, but the spine in man will not 
allow the electrical power to act direct- 
ly through it because the current is 
switched off from the spinal column by 
the present uses to which the nerve 
currents of the body branching out 
from the spinal cord are put. The pres- 
ent arraigement of nerves and the 
uses of the nerve currents prevent the 
universal electrical power from acting 
directly through the body and enlight- 
ening the mind of man. In the ab- 
dominal and pelvic regions of the body 
the nerves are coiled, serpent-like. 
These nerves now supply the genera- 
tive organs with their power of action. 
It is said in Eastern books that kunda- 
lini, the serpent power, is coiled with- 
in the body and asleep; but that when 
this serpent power is awakened it will 
enlighten the mind of man. Interpret- 
ed, this means that certain nerve cur- 
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rents of the body, now unused or mis- 
used, must be called into their proper 
action; that is, that they will be opened 
and connected with the spinal cord. 
The doing of this is like the turning of 
the key on an electrical switchboard 
which turns on the current and starts 
the machinery into operation. When 
the current is Opened and related to 
the spinal cord in the body of man the 
electrical power is turned on. This 
current first acts through the nerves 
of the body. If the nervous organiza- 
tion of the body is not strong and fit 
the current burns up the nerves. <Ac- 
cording to the unfitness, it will make 
the body diseased, disorganized, pro- 
duce insanity or cause death. If the 
nervous organization is fit the power 
electrifies the astral form body and 
then clarifies and illuminates the mind, 
so that almost instantly the mind may 
know of any subject concerning the 
physical world or the astral world. This 
power has the movement of a snake 
and it acts through the spinal cord 
within the spinal column, which is in 
the form of a snake. Like a snake, the 
power will cause death to the one who 
arouses and is not able to master it. 
Like a snake, the power develops a 
new body and sheds its old one as the 
snake sheds its skin. 

Man has an inherent fear of animals 
because each animal in the world is a 
separated and specialized form of the 
desire in man, and the animal that 
man fears shows him the specialized 
form of his own desire which he has 
not mastered. When he masters and 
is able to control his desire man will 
not fear the animal and the animal 
will have no fear of and do no harm to 
man. Man has an inherent fear of a 
snake because he has not mastered and 
is not able to control the force in him 
Which the snake represents. Yet a 
Snake has an attraction for man, 
though he fears it. The idea of wis- 
dom is also attractive to man. But he 
must overcome fear and love truth be- 
fore he can get wisdom, else, like the 
serpent-like power, it will destroy him 
or make him mad. 


“Is there any truth in the stories that 
the Rosicrucians had ever burning lamps? 
If so, how were they made, what pur- 
pose did they serve, and can they be 
made and used now?” 


There is no valid reason why the 
Rosicrucians or other mediaeval bodies 
should not have made and used ever- 
burning lamps. The reason why we 
of to-day think ever-burning lamps are 
a myth invented by fancy, is chiefly 
due to our notions that a lamp must 
be a vessel containing combustible mat- 
ter, suck as wicks and oil, or through 
which illuminating gas is used, or 
through which an electric current pass- 
es and gives light by incandescence of 
the filaments. The idea of a lamp is, 
that it is that through which light is 
given. 

The fabled ever burning lamp of the 
Rosicrucians is thought to be unrea- 
sonable because we think that a lamp 
cannot give light without fuel or some- 
thing which is supplied te it. It is 
thought that an ever-burning lamp is 
only one of the many supposed impos- 
sibilities which abound in traditions 
concerning Rosicrucian and mediaeval 
times. 

We cannot now say how the Rosicru- 
cian or some men in the middle ages 
made an ever-burning lamp, but the 
principle on which such lamp may be 
made can be explained. Let it first 
be understood that an ever-burning 
lamp does not consume oil nor gas nor 
any other material which it is neces- 
sary to supply by mechanical means. 
The body and form of an ever-burning 
lamp may be of a material suitable to 
the uses to which the lamp is to be put 
by the mind who conceives and makes 
it. The important part of the lamp is 
the particular material through which 
the light is given. The light is in- 
duced from the ether or astral light. 
It is not produced by a burning pro- 
cess. The material which is used to 
induce light must be carefully pre- 
pared and adjusted or attuned to the 
etheric or astral light. The preparation 
of this material and the tempering and 
adjusting of it to the ether or astral 
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light was one of the secrets of the 
Rosicrucians and Fire Philosophers. 
That all this could have been, is now 
demonstrated by the discovery of radi- 
um. Radium seems to give light with- 
out consuming itself or diminishing 
in quantity. Radium does not as is 
supposed give light from itself. The 
light is induced and focussed by the 
radium. The light which appears to 
be shed by radium is from the ether 
or astral light. The radium serves as 
a medium only through which the light 
is brought from the astral world and 
manifested to the physical senses. 

The material through which came 
the light of the ever-burning lamps of 
the Rosicrucians was arranged on sim- 
ilar principles though it could have 
been prepared differently and may have 
been of different material than radium, 
as there are forms of maiter other 
than radium through which light from 
the ether or astral world may be mani- 
fested in the pkysical world. 

Ever-burning lamps have most like- 
ly been constructed for many and dif- 
ferent purposes. A lamp constructed 
for one purpose could not be put to 
all uses for which ever-burning lamps 
were made. Thus for instance, radi- 
um gives a light, but radium is not 
now used for light because not only 
is the preparation of it too costly for 
it to be put to such use, but because 
the light radiated injures near animal 
bodies. 

Here are a few of the purposes for 


which ever-burning lamps may hava 
been made and used: To give light at 
secret gatherings; to look into and 
investigate the astral world and some 
of its entities; to keep away adverse 
influences and entities opposed to the 
work in which one or more may have 
been engaged; to protect the physical 
and astral body during sleep or while 
in trance; as a means for the treat- 
ment of metals for transmutation; as 
a means of preparing certain simples 
for medicinal purposes or for effecting 
curses; to adjust the senses of the phy- 
sical to the astral or inner senses by 
which the unseen astral world could 
be entered. 

Other ever-burning lamps could be 
made now, but although they may be 
made in the future it is not neces- 
Sary to use them now. They have been 
used for psychic or astral practices and 
purposes. The time for such work 
has passed. The mind of man should 
be growing out of such practices. 
What was controlled by astral means 
may and should be now controlled by 
the mind and without other means 
than that furnished by man’s own bod- 
ies. The mind should be a light unto 
itself. Its body should be the lamp. 
Man should so prepare his body and 
bring it so under control of the mind 
that the mind will shine through it 
and enlighten the surrounding world, 
and make of the man who is seen an 
ever-burning lamp which will radiate 
iight for all time. A FRIEND. 


EXTRACTS FROM EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


With the higher enlightenment comes the knowledge that there 


is no Devotion greater than to a Cause. 


that for Humanity. 


No Love higher than 
K. F. R. 


Purity and Wisdom are not attained through innocence and 
ignorance, but by weighing and choosing from the heights and 


depths of all experiences. 


E. F. R. 
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spective of author or publisher. 
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account of his charge. 
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(1) PSYCHIC CONTROL THROUGH SELF KNOWLEDGE. By Walter 
Winston Kenilworth. N. Y., R. F. Fenno & Co. 


(2) MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL HEALTH. By A. T. Schofield, M. D. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


(3) CONCENTRATION—THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


CULTURE. 
ing Co., 1907. 
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A LESSON IN SOUL 


By Henry Harrison Brown, Denver, Colo. Balance Publish- 


(4) NEW THOUGHT SCHOOL. AVENEL SYSTEM FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MIND, THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND THE EVO- 


LUTION OF CHARACTER. Pub. 


One peculiarity with New Thought 
is that it never succeeded in giving a 
philosophically clear exposition of it- 
self. When its various writers have 
attempted it they have tried in turn 
scientific, ethical or theological terms, 
so, for instance, in the first three of 
the above mentioned books. 

The first works on a psychological 
basis and endeavors to show “that 
morality is the medium’’; the second is 
thoroughly Biblical and _ theological, 
and the third struggles to prove that a 
scientific knowledge of concentration 
is necessary to a general perception of 
truth, and unblushingly it tells us, 
“This book is but one stone cast on the 
cairn that authors are building to the 
worship of the God of Success,” and by 
success it means ability to ‘‘convert 
every occasion in life to Health, Hap- 
piness and Supply.” These self-con- 
fessions are enough to compel the re- 
viewer to leave the book without any 
further notice. We do not believe that 
New Thought will recognize it as a 
true and legitimate child. The first of 
the three books is entitled to respect. 
It has struck a powerful note when it 


by Paul Avenel, 1910. 


hears the World-Ground resound in 
ethics and in a conduct of life, that 
transplants the present into the high- 
lands of Spirit. But it loses itself in 
the mires of nonsense when it declares 
the soul to be “the changeless and 
permanent reality of which the chang- 
ing and impermanent personality is 
the fleeting shadow.” No sound psy- 
chology says that of soul. The char- 
acteristics are those of spirit, not of 
soul. The confusion of thought ap- 
pears most emphatic in the chapter, 
“The birthright of the soul.” If we 
were to write a chapter with such a 
headline we would carefully avoid defi- 
nitions and would speak with force on 
how things reach out after the eternal 
and the divine and we would charac- 
terize a man’s progressive Inner Life 
as an endless process of transforma- 
tion of values; and we would write this 
as the innermost man’s motto: “And 
I will walk at liberty, for I have sought 
Thy precepts” (Ps. 119, 45). We would 
define the character of “the soul” as 
perfect liberty and we would develop 
the fundamental law of right conduct 
of life to be perfect obedience to the 
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perfect law clearly revealed all around 
us. Old Phineas P. Avinby, the true 
father of New Thought and mental or 
spiritual healing, spoke in such a way. 

The second book is by a medical man 
famous for a previous work on the Un- 
conscious Mind. The reason for its 
appearance is the Author’s experience 
of “‘the lack of peace of conscience” in 
his patients and of “what wonderful 
results ensued when they were brought 
into touch with the Infinite.” These 
words are from the preface, and sound 
full of promise, but they are followed 
by discourses, which seem to have been 
copied from a theological calvinistic 
library, or, at any rate, if they are 
original, must have been addressed to 
audiences still in the thoughts of one 
or more generations ago. They reverb- 
erate with the doctrine of justification 
by faith; their texts are all Paulinian, 
and from Paul, the rabinical scholar. 
They have nothing of his Greek learn- 
ing or spirit about them. It is beyond 
our comprehension how the author can 
hope that his book “‘may prove a source 
of mental and spiritual health to the 
reader, for health, wholeness and holi- 
ness are one’! We would not quarrel 
with the author if the religion of 
Christ had been quoted as a power for 
wholeness and holiness, and even for 
health, but how theology at this time 
is going to do it is a conundrum. In 
the past it did not do it. It seems to 
us that the author has missed all the 
charm of the Orientalism of Jesus. 
Think of the power of example of a 
bathing Christ and a fasting Christ 
and the sympathy which Jesus brougnt 
with him! How could one do anything 
else than forget his ills in the presence 
of that suave mystic whose very aura 
could heal, as the reports say! Would 
the peace of his eye not relieve any 


pain and while relieving it hold it away 
long enough to allow the pained mem- 
ber to recover itself and stay re- 
covered? Where the fulness of the 
Christ is there is “health, wholeness 
and holiness.” 

The fourth book mentioned above is 
small but weighty. It is really a 
resume of all the best points in New 
Thought, and it is a product of a mind 
evidently accustomed to deal with 
metaphysical problems. The main 
fault is not felt so much because its 
language is clear, its thoughts pro- 
found, but lucid, and it is not written 
in the usual loose and incoherent style 
of so much of New Thought literature. 
It is born of a well trained brain. 

It claims for itself that it ‘‘will con- 
stitute a complete and authentic pres- 
entation of the ethics, the philosophy, 
the science and the religion of what is 
popularly known as “New Thought.” 
It is a big claim, but in principle, if 
not in detail, the book ‘“‘makes good.” 

We shall only have room for a few 
extracts. We wonder what all our 
contemporary extreme _ subjectivists 
will say to this statement: ‘Plato, 
Sophocles, Lucretius, Socrates and Au- 
relius of our own classics and patri- 
archs of antiquity were teachers, more 
or less, of what to-day is designated 
New Thought—they embodied it in 
their literature, in their oratory and in 
their secular instructions.” Theosophy 
would make such a claim, but will 
New Thoughters in the wilderness of 
their ignorance be able to recognize 
those great personalities? In sitate- 
ments like this the author seeks a 
more objective ground than most of 
the “I am” people, and is therefore 
safely anchored in the supreme intelli- 
gence. C. H. A. B. 
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